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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MAY 18, 1897. 


THE GREATER NEW YORK. 

INASMUCH as Governor Black has signed the 
charter passed by the last legislature, we are jus- 
tified in regarding the Greater New York as an 
accomplished fact. The process of consolidation, 
which has occupied several years, and which 
began when in pursuance of an act of a pre- 
vious leyvislature the people of Kings County, 
of Richmond County, and of portions of Queens 
and West Chester County declared themselves 
at the ballot-box in favor of annexation to New 
York, is now at last completed. The elective 
municipal officers designated by the charter will 
be chosen in November next, and on January 
1, 1808, all the colossal machinery of the en- 
larged metropolis will go into operation. This 
isan event of interest and of no small impor- 
tance in the history, not only of the Empire 
Commonwealth, but also of the American re- 
public; nay, we might add, of the world. 

Let us review briefly the recent incidents by 
which the creation of the second city upon earth 
has been effected. In 1890 a commission was 
provided for by act of the legislature to inquire 
into the expediency of consolidating with the 
city of New York certain municipalities and 
towns in the State of New York composing its 
suburbs. We may note in passing that al- 
though Jersey City, Hoboken, and Elizabeth, 
if not also Newark and Paterson, may be 
justly regarded as included within the suburbs 
of the American cosmopolis, they cannot be an- 
nexed to it, because they belong to New Jersey, 
and the Federal Constitution provides that no 
State can be divided cr mutilated without its 
own consent, which in this case would never be 
given. The commission of 1890, to which we 
just referred, presented to the legislature of 
1803 a bill submitting the question of munici- 
pal consolidation to a vote of the people of the 
various cities and towns which were to be com- 
prised within the new municipality. A petition 
signed by over ten thousand citizens of Brook- 
lyn in favor of the proposed measure was sent 
to the legislature, and a delegation of more than 
two hundred prominent citizens from Brooklyn 
appeared on its behalf before the Senate and As- 
sembly committees on cities, but the bill failed 
to reach a vote before the legislature adjourned. 
It was reintroduced in the legislature of 1894 by 
Assemblyman Burtis, of Brooklyn, and passed 
both houses by a large majority, after which it 
received the executive approval. This bill de- 
scribed the limits of the proposed consolidated 
city, and provided for the submission of the 
question of consolidation to the voters therein 
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at the ensuing general election held on Novem- 
ber 6, 1894; their ballots, however, although to 
be taken as an expression of their wishes for 
or against consolidation, were to have no further 
binding effect upon the legislature. The follow- 
ing is a statement of the vote cast at said elec- 
tion: New York, for consolidation, 96,938; 
against, 59,959. Kings County, for consolida- 
tion, 64,744; against, 64,467. Queens County, 
for consolidation, 7,712; against, 4,741. Rich- 
mond County, for consolidation, 5,531; against, 
1,505. The town of East Chester, for consoli- 
dation, 374; against, 260. The town of West 
Chester, for consolidation, 620; against, 621. 
The town of Pelham, for consolidation, 251; 
against, 153. The first definite result of the 
agitation for a Greater New York was the an- 
nexation to the city by the legislature of 1895 
of “West Chester, East Chester, Pelham, and 
other parts of West Chester County, which 
have since been under municipal control. We 
note in passing that the town of West Chester 
was annexed against the will of its inhabitants, 
the opponents having beaten the friends of an- 
nexation by one vote. Accepting the result of 
the ballotings in the counties of New York, 
Kings, Queens, and Richmond as the expres- 
sion of the desire of the people concerned for 
consolidation (it will be observed, however, that 
the majority in Kings was less than three hun- 
dred), the commission introduced a bill into the 
legislature of 1896 to give it effect. This meas- 
ure was vehemently opposed on the part of 
srooklyn, and also by most of the representa- 
tives of Tammany Hall. It finally passed both 
houses, nevertheless, by a very narrow major- 
ity, and was signed by Governor Morton. It 
remained to provide a charter for the projected 
municipality, and a commissien was appointed 
for the purpose; but so intricate aud arduous 
was the task imposed upon it that the outcome 
of its labors could only be laid before the legis- 
lature of 1897, at the latest moment allowed by 
law. By this time the opposition of Brooklyn 
had been silenced, and only a perfunctory atti- 
tude of resistance was maintained by Tammany 
Hall. The charter, accordingly, was quickly 
passed in both houses by large majorities, and 
was then in conformity with the new State Con- 
stitution submitted to the Mayors of the munici- 
palities involved. It was forthwith signed by the 
Mayors of Brooklyn and Long Island City, but 
Mayor Strong returned it with his veto. With 
a celerity that implied a contemptuous indiffer- 
ence to his objections, it was passed over his 
veto in both houses by majorities of more than 
three to one; and thereupon passed into the 
hands of Governor Black. Even then, how- 
ever, it was not quite certain that the charter 
would become a law. The same New York 
interests which had lately arrayed themselves 
against the instrument, and which had _pre- 
vailed on Mayor Strong to veto the very docu- 
ment which he had helped to prepare, now ap- 
peared by professional advocates before Gov- 
ernor Black, and earnestly besought him to 
withhold his approval from the measure. It 
is now certain that their arguments failed to 
convince the State Executive, and that the will 
of the people as embodied in the charter is to 
be carried out. 

Let us examine in detail the area and 
the population of the several components of 
the new city as they were returned by the 
State census of 1892. At that time New 
York City had a superficies of 38.85 square 
miles, and a population of 1,801,729; the area 
of Brooklyn was 77.51 square miles, and the 
population was 995,276; Richmond County or 
Staten Island comprised 57.19 square miles, 
and 53,452 inhabitants. Passing to the an- 
nexed portion of Queens County we find that 
Flushing had 29.65 square miles, and 19,803 in- 
habitants; the annexed part of Hempstead had 
17.86 square miles, and 17,756 inhabitants; Ja- 
maica, 33.50 square miles, and 14,441 inhabit- 
ants, with which may be grouped Jamaica 
Bay, having a superficies of 25.63 square 
miles, but scarcely any population; Long Isl- 
and City, comprising 7.14 square miles, and 
30,506 inhabitants; Newtown, 21.32 square 
miles, and 17,549 inhabitants; we observe, fi- 
nally, that the section of West Chester County, 
included in the new city, comprehended about 
5U square miles, and was credited in 1892 with 
some 35,000 inhabitants. The total area, then, 
of the aggrandized New York is 359.75-square 
miles, and the aggregate population in the year 
named was 2,985,432; the natural increase in 
the number of inhabitants since the State enu- 
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meration of 1892 took place would make the 
present population about 3,300,000. 

Let us see how the size of New York under its 
new charter compares with that of the other great 
cities of the world. First as to area: We note 
that the superficies of Greater London, by which 
we mean the territory included in the Metro- 
politan Police District, is 688.31 square miles; 
the area of Chicago is 189 square miles; that 
of Philadelphia is 129.33 square miles. Now 
for population: In 1891 London had 4,231,431; 
Paris, 2,437,957; Chicago (estimated), 1,750,- 
000; Canton (estimated), 1,600,000; Berlin, 
according to the census of 1890, had 1,579,244 
inhabitants; Tokio, in the same year, had 1,389, - 
684; Vienna, 1,364,548; Philadelphia, in 1892, 
had 1,142,653; St. Petersburg, in the same 
year, had 1,035,439. The only other city upon 
earth which is known or believed to have a 
population of 1,000,000 is Pekin; there are, in- 
deed, some forty or more cities in China, the 
inhabitants are numbered by rumor at from 
200,000 to 1,000,000 each; but no official censuses 


of them have been taken, and there is reason to - 


think that the estimates of population cover dis- 
tricts of country bearing the same name as the 
municipalities. We see, then, that both in area 
and in population New York will henceforth be 
not only the second city on the globe, but very 
much nearer in respect of magnitude to London 
than is any other. Moreover, theré is reason to 
believe that never in ancient any more than in 
modern times has New York, as constituted by 
the charter, been exceeded in population by any 
city except the British metropolis. A liberal 
estimate based upon the area of its ruins, and 
on what is known of the size and height of its 
houses, would not give the old Egyptian city of 
Memphis more than one million and a half in- 
habitants. Babylon, according to one eye-wit- 
ness, Herodotus, included, within its outmost 
wall, an area of some two hundred square 
miles; but according to another, Csesias, only 
one hundred square miles. As the houses, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, were three or four stories 
high we should have to ascribe to the city an enor- 
mous population but for the fact that, according 
to Quintus Curtius, even in the most flourish- 
ing times, nine-tenths of it consisted of gardens, 
parks, fields, and orchards. We must, there- 
fore, assign to it a population of from one and a 
half million to two and a half millions. Rome 
in the fourth century, when it was most popu- 
lous, is computed to have had not more than 
two and a half millions; Alexandria, when it 
was the second city of the Roman Empire, can- 
not be credited with more than half that num- 
ber; and Constantinople only contained a reser- 
voir supply for one million inhabitants. There 
were long ago in the interior of Ceylon two 
cities which from the vastness of the area cov- 
ered by their ruins must have contained a huge 
population, but we have no data other than the 
vaguest of traditions for determining its volume. 
All the facts, therefore, in our possession justify 
the conclusion that never since man became 
sufficiently civilized to dwell in urban centers 
has there been, with the sole exception of Lon- 
don, which, as De Quincey used to say, is not 
a city but a nation, so stupendous an agglom- 
eration of human beings as is collected in the 
expanded New York. 

A word concerning the name of the new city, 
about which there has been a good deal of su- 
perfluous discussion in the newspapers. The 
comparative adjective ‘‘Greater,’’ temporarily 
applied to the metropolis, for which a munici- 
pal government is to be organized under the 
charter, will not, of course, remain permanently 
affixed to the appellation of the city. So far as 
the epithet implies an increase of boundaries 
and inferentially of population, it might as 
properly have been added to the name of the 
town on several occasions. The settlement orig- 
inally called New Amsterdam, and, after its 
capture by the English, New York, comprised 
at first but a small section of Manhattan Isl- 
and, and down to a relatively late period its 
boundaries were by no means identical with 
those of the county of New York. No one 
dreamed, however, of incorporating the adjec- 
tive Greater in its name at the dates when it 
absorbed first the whole of Manhattan Island, 
and secondly a large section of West Chester 
County. There is, too, a conclusive moral ob- 
jection; we might almost say a legal bar; to 
any change in the title of the city of New York. 
Should any change be made without the sanc- 
tion of the majority of the voters in the new 
municipality, it might be fairly argued that 
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the original vote for consolidation had been 
rendered null and void. For the electors 
throughout the territory interésted were in- 
vited by the legislature of 1894 to declare 
at the ballot- box, not whether they desired 
to form a part of a new city of ‘‘Manhat- 
tan” or ‘Greater New York,’ but whether 
they wished to be annexed to the existing 
City of New York. The distinction and pres- 
tige inseparable from the historic appella- 
tion formed a large part of the consideration 
determining the action of the people in the out- 
lying sections at the polls. They would be de- 
frauded, not only sentimentally but pecuniarily, 
if the city’s name were to be changed without 
their explicit ratification; for it is obvious that 
a lot designated as one in the so-called city of 
Manhattan or of Greater New York would be 
worth considerably less than a lot which law- 
fully could be described as one in the City of 
New York. So patent is this fact that no modi 
fication of the municipal name would ever be 
accepted by the voters of the aggrandized me- 
tropolis. As well expect the owners of real 
estate in England’s colossal capital to brook 
the name of ‘‘Greater London” as a legal or 
habitual designation, or the owners of real 
estate in the splendid city of our own great 
West to tolerate such a misleading denomina- 
tion as ‘‘Greater Chicago.’’ The incorpora- 
tion of the adjective in the title would plainly 
carry with it the unwelcome implication that 
the so-called city is not all a city; that there are 
parts of it unworthy of the name. This is dia- 
metrically counter to the fact, for under the 
charter every rood of ground within the ex- 
panded, boundaries will possess all the rights 
and enjoy all the privileges of the original cos: 
mopulis. New York, therefore, pure and sim- 
ple, will continue to be the name of the great 
city, as it has been since 1664. 

Marvelous, indeed, has been the growth of 
New York City within the space of a hundred 
years. Extremely slow, on the other hand, 
was its development during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries; it was outstripped 
by Philadelphia, which started considerably 
later. Historians differ as to the date at which 
the town was first settled, but it is certain that 
in 1613 a few huts were standing on the extreme 
southern point of Manhattan Island. The place 
was still what we should call a village when it 
was captured by an English squadron in 1664, 
and the population did not materially increase 
until after the second English conquest, ten 
years later. When the Revolution began, it 
had less than twenty-two thousand inhabit- 
ants, and stood below not only Philadelphia 
but even Boston in importance. Nevertheless, 
it was the capital of the State of New York from 
1784 to 1797; and. from 1785 to 1790 it was the 
seat of the general government. The first in- 
auguration of Washington as President occurred 
on April 30, 1789, and he is said to have wit- 
nessed with regret the transfer of the Federal 
capital to Philadelphia. As late as 1815 the 
population of New York was less than one hun- 
dred thousand, and it did not reach one hundred 
and sixty thousand until ten years afterward, 
or within the memory of men now living. 
Thenceforward it grew by leaps and bounds, 
owing mainly to the opening of the canal con- 
necting the Hudson River with Lake Erie, 
which made New York the commercial en- 
trepét for a vast and fertile region such as lay 
behind no other port on the eastern coast. 
Thenceforward the products not only of cen- 
tral and western New York but of the spacious 
country bordering Lake Erie and the lakes 
further west, found easy and cheap access to 
the seaboard by means of that artificial water- 
way. Then began that tendency of foreign 
trade to concentrate at New York which pres- 
ently acquired so much momentum as to reduce 
to inactivity a multitude of small but once flour- 
ishing ports on the Atlantic coast, and to de- 
prive Philadelphia and Boston of the chief source 
of their earlier prosperity. During the last fifty 
years the canal has been supplemented and 
to a large extent superseded by railways, yet 
the impetus gained by New York City has 
scarcely slackened, and it still commands the 
major part of the commerce between the United 
States and the rest of the world. Nor is this 
all; in res of the volume and value of its 
manufactures New York far surpasses any 
other city in the United States, the only one 
which comes even within measurable distance 
being Philadelphia. It is also the great gate- 
way for immigrants coming to the United 
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States; three-fourths of those Europeans who 
have sought homes in this country since 1855 
have landed in the City of New York. Of 
these immigrants a considerable fraction have 
settled in the town; of the existing population 
a majority is composed of those who either 
were born abroad or who on the father’s or the 
mother’s side are of foreign parentage. It is 
this fact which gives New York its cosmopoli- 
tan character; it is less distinctively American 
than any other city in the United States with 
the possible exception of Milwaukee; and Mil- 
waukee should be described as German rather 
than as cosmopolitan. 

It is customary to say that New Yorkers 
have no local pride, and that, considering 
the large fortunes which have been amassed 
in New York during the last century, it 
has profited but little compared with other 
American cities by the gifts or endowments 
of its wealthy men. Nevertheless, it will 
have presently, in the capacious structure to be 
erected on Reservoir Square for the accommo- 
dation of the Astor, Lenox and Tilden libraries, 
one of the most extensive collections of books 
upon the globe. It has, in addition, upward of 
fifty libraries, many of them free, and all of 
them accessible to persons properly recom- 
mended or on payment of a small fee; con- 
spicuous among these are the Mercantile Li- 
brary, the Library of Columbia College, the 
Society Library, the Library of the American 
Institute, the Library of the Historical Society, 
the Apprentices’ Library, the Library of the 
Bar Association and that of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. There are upward of 
fifty hospitals supported from private endow- 
ments, many of which are on a great scale; and 
thers sre more than one hundred Asylums and 
Homes maintained almost exclusively through 
private contributions. There are, at least, eight 
public Art galleries, not to mention the numer- 
ous private collections of note; and there are 
four principal Art schools, besides many minor 
institutions of a similar aim. There are up- 
ward of fifty monuments and statues, among 
which the most memorable are the obelisk 
brought from Egypt, the mausoleum reared 
to Grant, and the Washington marble arch. 
There is reason to believe that a second tri- 
umphal arch will be erected at no distant day 
upon the Plaza opposite the Fifty-ninth Street 
entrance to Central Park, and that imposing 
cenotaphs to Washington and Lincoln will event- 
ually stand by the side of Grant’s mausoleum. 
The City of New York possesses two well en- 
dowed establishments devoted to the higher 
education; namely, Columbia University and 
the New York University, besides the College 
of the City of New York. Its system of pri- 
mary and secondary education is one of the most 
expensive and most efficient in the world. Its 
fire department has no rival, and its police force 
no superior. Its public bath-houses are so capa- 
cious that upward of four million baths are fur- 
nished in the course of a year. In respect of 
facilities for amusement and entertainment it 
has no equal among the cities of the world. It 
has more than sixty clubs of a high class, not 
to speak of innumerable associations of a lower 
grade. It has more hotels and restaurants of 
a superior quality than either London or Paris; 
there are those who claim for if as many as 
both of those capitals combined. It has more 
than forty theaters and opera-houses; four dime 
museums; ten principal music-halls, besides in- 
numerable places frequented by the German 
population, where musical entertainments are 
afforded. New York has more lofty structures 
than any other city upon earth. Among these 
may be particularly named the Pulitzer Build- 
ing, 375 feet high; the building of the Ameri- 
can Surety Company, which is 306 feet in 
height; that of the American Tract Society, 
about 300 feet high; half a dozen others which 
exceed 200 feet in height; and many more whose 
roofs outtop 150 feet. Among the imposing 
public buildings may be mentioned the Post 
Office, the City Hall, and the County Court 
House; to which will presently be added a new 
Custom House and a new Municipal building 
worthy of the consolidated City. In the mat- 
ter of aqueducts New York has the finest in the 
world; and the bridge over the East River is in 
many particulars the most remarkable ever built 
by man. There are seven bridges across the 
Harlem River; among these High Bridge and 
Washington Bridge are peculiarly creditable to 
American engineers. There will soon be a sec- 
ond bridge over the East River, and the stu- 
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pendous bridge spanning the Hudson is expected 
to be completed within ten years. Incompar- 
able on this side of the Atlantic and surpassed 
by London only is the magnitude of the capital 
invested in banking institutions, and the aggre- 
gate of the amount deposited in banks for sav- 
ings. In the figures and facts just cited we 
have had in view only the city of New York as 
it was before the charter became a law. We may 
add that, even in respect of public parks, the con- 
solidated metropolis may lay claim to a good deal 
of distinction, although it entered comparatively 
late upon the field of landscape gardening. It 
now contains upward of thirty parks of consider- 
able size, including conspicuously Central Park, 
which covers 862 acres; Prospect Park, which 
comprises 516 acres; Ocean Parkway, which 
is 54 miles long, 300 feet wide; Eastern Park- 

yay; Riverside Drive; and Morningside Park; 
to which will soon be added Bronx Park and Van 
Cortlandt Park, now in process of elaboration. 
We observe finally that in what until yesterday 
was New York were about five hundred and 
forty churches, a number doubled by consolida- 
tion, Brooklyn having been known throughout 
the country as the City of Churches, and scores 
of ecclesiastical edifices having been erected in 
other parts of the annexed territory. Among 
the large and beautiful buildings devoted 
to religious purposes should be particularly 
named St. Patrick’s Cathedral, St. Augustine’s 
Church, Trinity Church, Grace Church, and the 
two Hebrew synagogues on Fifth Avenue; all 
of which are likely to be excelled by the Epis- 
copal Cathedral of St. John the Divine now in 
course of erection. 

On the whole, the City of New York, as en- 
larged by the incorporation of its suburbs and 
organized under its new charter, must be rec- 
ognized as worthy to be the metropolis of the 
western world. If the present rate of increase 
continues, it is likely at the close of another cen- 
tury to be by far the greatest city ever known 
upon the earth. 

-ea 


THROUGHOUT THE LAND. 
BY JOHN HABBERTON, 
Author of “Helen's Babies,” etc., ete. 





RECENTLY there has been much said and _ printed 
about the supposed need of a new political party in the 
United States, but signs of a probable organization are 
lacking. It is true that the two older parties have 
changed front in some respects and have been halting 
and uncertain regarding great public issues. Despite 
the Democratic and Republican platforms of 1896 there 
are many free silver and low tariff advocates among the 
Republicans, many high tariff and sound money men 
among .the Democrats. A large proportion of each 
party voted against some of its convictions, doing so 
simply through force of old party associations and 
through suspicion of any party but their own. This 
very fact promises the failure of any attempt to form a 
new party; for while perhaps one man in ten has the 
honesty and courage to change his vote according to his 
convictions, the other nine will continue to be guided 
by their old associates and old leaders. The remarkable 
growth of the Republican party during a few years pre- 
ceding the Civil War is offered as an illustration of what 
a new party might do; but the impulse of the Repub- 
lican party was a moral sentiment which was entirely 
independent of the pockets of the men who possessed it, 
all Republicans being non-slaveholders. Moral senti- 
ment is not lacking in the consideration of currency 
reform, the tariff, and ‘‘boss’’ rule; unfortunately, how- 
ever, it is divided between the two sides of any and all 
of these questions. 

Scarcely anything that scientists suggest can startle 
the world in this age of discoveries, yet there are almost - 
incalculable possibilities in the deepest well in the 
world, which is now being bored near Pittsburg, Pa. 
This well already yields gas and oil in sufficient quan- 
tities to pay working expenses, but it is being bored 
deeper, solely in the interest of science and to discover 
something new concerning the interior of the world. 
The soil or rock is known to become warmer as lower 
depths are reached; this is in accord with experience 
wherever deep wells have been bored or mines carried 
downward; some paying mines in the West have been 
abandoned because the air was too hot for the workmen 
to endure and the water was still hotter than the air. 
It is believed L, some cool-headed students of the sub- 
ject that steam may finally be reached by boring; if 
this expectation is fulfilled, and the pressure is equal to 
that at which gas or oil comes from some wells, the well 
will be practically a natural reservoir of steam power! 
The idea of steam, the most necessary and now the most 
costly item of expense in manufacturing. being obtained 
from the earth and piped to consumers would have been 
a staggerer a few years ago, but the present age can 
calmly contemplate almost anything wonderful. 


It has been some months since any story of lynching 
of negroes came up from the South, so the country was 
startled last week by a report that seven colored Mename 
had been lynched by members of theirown race. The 
crimes of the victims were those which have generally 
provoked such disorders at the South, but sensible white 
‘men, including members of Southern Legislatures, will 
see in the incident a warning that laws against lynchin 
cannot be passed too soon f*, reade too severe. Not al 
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THROUGHOUT THE LAND. 
(Continued from page 3.) 
the ruffians of the South are black, nor all the sufferers 
white; if negroes get the lynching mania they are rot 
likely to respect the color line. Aside from this, all 
lynchers are at heart murderers, and should be treated 
accordingly. 

The largest single item of expense of the United 
States Government is the pension list; it calls for nearly 
one hundred and fifty million dollars a year. The only 
consolation that has been offered the complaining tax- 
payer is that the outlay on pension account must soon 
diminish largely, for the war ended more than thirty 
years ago, the youngest participants must now be past 
fifty years of age, and are subject to all the ills that 
humanity in general is heir to. Some _ probabilities 
recently compiled by a competent official of the War 
Department show that there is no reason to expect great 
reduction of the pension list until all the grumblers 
have become gray and most of them will have died. 
The mortality tables used by life insurance companies 
were the basis of the estimates. Assuming that no new 
pensions are granted—although more than a hundred 
thousand applications are now on file—there will be 
about three-quarters of a million pensioners alive ten 
years hence, half a million fifteen years hence, and more 
than a quarter of a million in 1920. One reason of this 
apparently remarkable longevity is that a great majority 
of Union soldiers were very young men; another is that 
military service gave most of these men a spirit and 
comprehension of physical endurance that has kept 
them alive through experiences that would have killed 
the average civilian. 

Still another field in which the bicycle may replace 
the horse has been discovered; it is the hunting field, 
with the fox for game. The discovery was made by 
accident by a couple of policemen in Roger Williams 
Park at Providence, R. I. The game was not an animal 
that had been kept in a cage or box until he had lost the 
use of his legs; he was a wild fellow who had strayed 
in from the country and found rich picking among the 
ornamental ducks and geese of the park ponds. The 
policemen had no dogs, nor did they organize a ‘‘meet”’ ; 
they rode about on their wheels until they saw Reynard ; 
then they scorched” after him. The fox doubled, 
turned, and played all the tricks of his kind, but the 
wheels were too fast for him: finally he wearied, 
lagved, broke down and was killed before he could get 
to cover. When the news is noised abroad we may ex- 
pect to hear of bicycle hunts for jack-rabbits on the 
Western prairies; such work may seem unsportsman- 
like to men who are unable to rise superior to tradition, 
but there would be a lot of fun in it. 

A scientific journal is authority for the statement 
that a new method of dredging has been devised where- 
by a channel deep and wide enough to float a large ves- 
sl may be cut through any bar or bottom not of stone 
at the rate of a mile per working day. If this is true 
there need no longer be any trouble at the mouth of the 
Mississippi and the entrance to New York Harbor; there 
cheap and speedy development of ports 
which have every desirable commercial advantage 
except depth of water. Cheap and rapid dredging 
would also develop much inland country by deepening 
rivers and thus permitting direct shipment by water, 
instead of partial carriage by the far more expensive 
railroad lines. Low water in Southern and Western 
rivers compel freight charges that greatly reduce the 
possible profits of hundreds of thousands of farmers, 
manufacturers, miners, etc. Indeed, with cheap dredg- 
ing and excavating facilities some of the most adven- 
turous of canal projects could become promising invest- 
ments and the longed-for inland deep-water communi- 
‘vation between the ocean and the lakes, and also be- 
tween the ocean and the Mississippi, the Lakes and the 
Gulf, would cease to be doubtful subjects to engineers 
and bugbears to investors. 


can also be 


If America continues to discover new vegetable oils 
the olive oil of Italy will lose one of its greatest mar- 
kets. Olive oil has long been under suspicion; its 
quality could not be known until the oil itself was pur- 
chased and tested, and there was no redress were the 
contents of the bottle unsatisfactory. Some years ago 
the oil of the humble American peanut was substituted 
with fair results; in recent years the oil of cotton-seed, 
at a quarter the price of olive oil, has been consumed 
in great quantities and given general satisfaction; it 
had not the flavor of genuine olive oil, but it was far 
preferable to any but the best Italian product. Now the 
chemist of the Agricultural Department at Washington 
announces that the seed of the common sunflower is a 
perfect substitute for olive oil and will be the salad oil 
of the future. The sunflower yields enormous crops of 
seed and will thrive on any soil good enough for corn; 
it is already largely raised to feed to poultry and pigs, 
it needs no cultivation, for it keeps down any weeds 
that try to grow near it, so the prospect of a new 
American industry being speedily developed is quite 
promising. 


The outflow of gold from this country in the last few 
weeks is being treated in some quarters as cause for 
alarm, but there is really no danger in it. Certain 
countries abroad need a little additional gold so badly, 
to succeed in their efforts to establish a gold standard 
of currency, that they are offering a small premium for 
the metal, and the United States, which contains an 
immense quantity of gold, in coin and bars, is the 
market in which they can buy cheapest. The one 
danger to the United States in the matter is the pos- 
sibility that the drain, if continued, may unfavorably 
affect the Treasury reserve of gold and thus compel 
another issue of bonds, with the consequent addition to 
the interest charges which the people at large must pay 
through some form of taxation. In other countries the 
people or governments who want gold must get it from 
the bankers, but here any one may take legal tender 
notes to any sub-treasury, demand gold from them, and 
getit. It is true, technically speaking, that our govern- 
ment is not in the banking business, but it is also true 
that it is alone among the nations of the world in sup- 
plying means of depleting its own gold reserve, and is 
at the mercy of any combination of men rich enough to 
secure a iot of its notes. It is for this reason that many 
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business men. including most of the bankers, wish that 
the greenbacks might be retired. 

The Grant monument ceremonies of April 27, in 
New York, had the pleasing after-effect of giving many 
thousands of Americans their first knowledge, by sight, 
of the army of their country. Four mounted troops of 
cavalry and four batteries of artillery, in returning to 
their stations near Washington, marched across New 
Jersey and through a portion of Pennsylvania, and the 
wople along the route, some of whom had not seen a 
ay of real soldiers in more than thirty years, and 
most of whom had never seen soldiers anywhere at any 
time, flocked by hundreds and thousands to the route of 
march. Most of them were greatly pleased at what 
they saw and what all of them help pay for. One differ- 


ence between this country and Europe was made won- | | 


derfully significant to people who had been abroad; for 
on the Continent one must be far from great thorough- 
fares to be out of sight and hearing of soldiers; every 
village over there has its quota of men in the army or 
who have served their time with the colors, and the 
poorest man has his lot imbittered by the thought that 
a large portion of his taxes go to the support of enor- 
mous armies which can never do any active service with- 
out further decreasing the population of the land and 
increasing the taxes. Our own army is too small to 
provoke a fight with any one, too small even to man 
our own forts should any one attack us, and it never 
worries civilians, 

Observant Englishmen will yet have the laugh on the 
Yankees regarding the precious manuscript which is 
called ‘“‘The Log of the ‘Mayflower,’ ”’ and which really 
is Governor Bradford’s history of the early days of the 
Plymouth Colony. The plea on which England gave it 
up «a few weeks ago was that it was a paper of legal 
value and importance to many descendants of the 
‘‘Mayflower’s’’ passengers and should therefore be in 
the United States. Now, however, several Massachu- 
setts societies and offices are disputing among them- 
selves as to which of them should be the new custodian. 
The Pilgrim Society wants it, so does the Boston Public 
Library and the State of Massachusetts. To persons 
sufticiently disinterested to form a judicial opinion on 
the subject it would seem that only the State, among 
these claimants, has the rightful claim, if the purpose 
of the original petitioners is considered. Papers to 
which property rights and family inheritances are to be 
traced back are never intrusted to libraries or private 
societies. If the claim of the State authorities is not 
deemed strong enough, the precious scraw] should be 
filed among the deeds, contracts, etc., in the office of 
the clerk of the county containing the site of the old 
Plymouth Colony. 


By calling in the new silver certificates and ordering 
them replaced by issues with notes of new design and 
with figures more distinct the Secretary of the Treasury 
has probably offended many persons of artistic tastes. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that anything that 
passes as money should first of all make its denomina- 
tion known. The recalled notes, prepared in deference 
to an oft-expressed desire that anything so good as 
American currency should also be beautiful, were em- 
bellished with sightly designs by an artist of high 
repute; but the first requirement of a circulating note, 
which is distinctness of the figure showing the denomi- 
nation, was so neglected that some people were slow to 
see the figures. The color scheme, too, was so dark 
that some of the notes were dingy black rags before 
they had been in circulation three months. ‘High art 
for the multitude” is a pleasing idea, but it shouldn’t 
be allowed to make every-day business more difficult. 
If it must be expressed upon paper, let the artists use 
book-paper, news-paper, wall-paper—anything but the 
paper that signifies the dollars for which every one is 
striving and wishes to be able to recognize at sight. 


The reason why more banks are not being established 
throughout the country, ‘‘to supply the people with 
money,”’ as the saying is, may be inferred from the 
recent closing of two Colorado banks that were estab- 
lished and managed by a miliionaire mine owner. This 
gentleman explains that he closed his banks simply 
because they did not pay. The deposits were neither 
numerous nor large, and would-be borrowers could not 
give such securities as a bank must demand if it would 
keep its doors open. It would have been possible, of 
course, to turn each of the institutions into a philan- 
thropic enterprise, but banks of such a character are 
scarce, nor would any of the hundreds of thousands of 
people who demand more circulation of money take 
stock in such a bank. To make money is the only in- 
ducement for starting and maintaining a bank; when 
the capital has been loaned and the depositors have little 
or no balance in the safe there is no opportunity for 
further business. If a man wishes merely to loan his 
own money, or to give it away, he needs no bank to 
help him; and if the people have none to deposit they 
should not complain that they have no banks such as 
are numerous in the cities and large towns. 


This month will see the end of our army’s experi- 
ment with Indians as soldiers, for the mounted com- 
pany now serving in the West is to be disbanded. At 
one time it was believed that we might follow Great 
Britain's example and fight savages with savages, par- 
ticularly as certain American tribes were at enmity 
with all other tribes. Several companies of redskins 
were organized and uniformed, and so long as there was 
any killing to do they were quite serviceable. During 
recent years, however, the reservations have been peace- 
able and the Indian soldiers had no duties to their liking ; 
worse still, they were required to do camp work and 
keep themselves and their clothing clean—the two most 
abhorrent punishments that can be inflicted upon the 
average Indian. The infantry troops grumbled because 
they couldn't ride; the mounted men complained bit- 
terly at being obliged to treat their horses fairly well, 
instead of riding them to death and then casting them 
off, after the usual Indian manner; besides, an Indian 
trooper seemed unable to ride fast unless he carried a 
“quirt,”’ or whip, with which to lash his horse unceas- 
ingly. The contrast between Indian soldiers and colored 
soldiers is marked; for the latter, of whom there are 
four regiments, are as obedient, cheerful. and neat as 
any white troops in the service, besides being excellent 
fighters and extremely proud of their uniform. 














EDGAR SALTUS, 

IN comparison with The Geisha, The 
Shop Girl, The Girl from Paris, and the 
other glowing and popular sisters that 
have paraded through New York, the 
Circus Girl, recently presented by Mr. 
Daly, seems to be 
a sort of Cinder- 
ella. Concerning 
her charms little 
is said. But Cin- 
derella or not, in 
the poster of the 
London Gaiety 
Theater, which it 
is a pleasure to re- 
produce, she cer- 

tainly looks like 
a very fetching 
and = surprising 
young person, 
one whom it 
would be sinful 
applaud. 
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not to behold and 

Apropos to which 
success of the season is 
Wild West. There are a 


performing in it who throw summer- 
saults in a fashion abso- lutely unparal- 
leled, tirelessly, vertiginous- ly, all over the 
place. They are unique. Noth- ing acrobatic 


which has been shown in this country in any way 
approaches them. Barnum’s may be highly moral, 
but it is very tedious in comparison. Then, too, the 
horsemanship of the cowboys would flabbergast a mum- 
my. I have always had rather a fancy for bronchos 
myself, but nothing earthly would induce me to ap- 
proach, even within a very safe distance, the demons 
which they mount and ride. But the best feature of the 
show is the Indians. The flights of the bare-limbed, 
painted and befeathered braves are curiously beautiful, 
strangely suggestive; they take you straight back to the 
lost splendors of the dime novel, and further yet to the 
prairies and pathfinders of long ago. However it still 
may be in the golden, remote wild West, Indians are 
always a novelty here—Indians, I mean, in the splendor 
of their war-paint and the glory of their feathers. For 
in them you see the savage, primeval man, nature’s 
next of kin, the foster child of her birds and beasts. 

The Rev. Dr. Rainsford in a recent address has stated 
that there is a marked deterioration in the sons and 
daughters of parents who plunge into luxury. What 
he means by that I don’t know and I don’t believe he 
does either. Luxury is not a thing into which any one 
at any period has ever been able to plunge. It is the 
result of time, of toil too, and of profound meditation. 
To be made enjoyable luxury demands a temperamental 

wredisposition. There is many a millionaire who is as 
ignorant of its first principles as I am of the modes and 
manners in Mars. Laker is good taste gratified. No 
one has ever taken a header into that. You may be 
educated up to it, but you must educate yourself. The 
criterion of a man’s distinction has ever been the distinc- 
tion of the things about him. But things that are 
costly are not for that reason luxurious. The homes of 
many of the wealthiest in this country are abominations 
to an artist’s eye. These homes may be lavish, perhaps, 
but luxury is absent from them. No, Dr. Rainsford, 
people may plunge into dissipation, they may retrograde 
into ignorance, but luxury is a summit, not an abyss. 
As for the deterioration of the sons and daughters of 
those who have ascended it, it is as yet unmarked, sir, 
in your congregation, for a more athletic and handsome 
set of people the city of New York does not contain. 

The attitude of England toward the Greeco-Turkish 
wrestling match has been explained by that delightful 
Mr. Labouchere in a phrase—‘‘There are no gold mines 
in the neighborhood.’’ Meanwhile, to divert public atten- 
tion, British diplomacy is displaying an eagerness in 
South African matters which may seem theatrical, but 
which is quite a matter of course. For there the gold 
mines are. A correspondent who has made a study, 
commercial and political. of the Transvaal, says that it 
is known to a certainty that gold to the value of seven 
hundred million pounds sterling lies hidden there. He 
adds that in various districts new deposits are constantly 
being discovered and that there is no doubt whatever as 
to the existence, of silver, lead, copper, coal and iron in 
almost inexhaustible quantities. In the circumstances, 
it is suggestive to learn that at the Woolwich Arsenal 
and at Aldershot there is a rush such as has not been 
known since Crimean days. It is suggestive, too, to 
learn that the different artillery batteries now under 
orders for the Cape are going out not as independent 
bodies but as brigades organized for war. For war in- 
deed! For gold. Nothing, however, you may be sure, 
will happen until after the jubilee. But then if times 
are not lively it will be because signs and portents and 
the trend of diplomacy are entirely misunderstood. 

The heart of Fair Harvard is troubled. Commence- 
ment, and with it all the delightful antecedent flirta- 
tions, is at hand, yet at the tea-parties and festivals of 
the students the presence of the duenna is to be en- 
forced. The Editor of our esteemed contemporary, ‘“The 
Crimson,” alleges in expostulation that Harvard men 
are no better and no worse than any others. The Editor 
cf “‘The Crimson” will, I am sure, not take it amiss if I 
say that he is too modest by half. Harvard men are the 
Jine fleur of the country. Some of them may be full of 
the very Old Scratch, and others abysses of learning. 
but take them all in all, as young men go, they are 
models of good-breeding and refinement. The presence 
of the chaperon, as chaperon, is needless in their halls. 
But let them take heart again. Instead of carrying on 
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with the sheep, they should carry on with the shep- 
herds. They will find it much more profitable. The 
sheep may perhaps be prettier, but they will find the 
shepherds more — more charmful, more de- 
lightful in every way. It was Balzac, I may with” 
every deference remind the Editor of ‘‘The Crimson,” 
who, long ago, discovered, expounded and expatiated 
on the superior attractions of The Woman Of Thirty. 
Why, she ought to be welcome! So welcome. even, 
that perhaps y next Commencement the authorities 
will object to her presence as much as they exact it 
now. 

Speaking of matters collegiate, it appears that the 
Faculty of Central College, Fayette, Mo.. has entered a 
protest against ex-Senator John J. Ingalls of Kansas, 
who had been invited to deliver there an address at 
Commencement. The protest, grounded on the fact 
that he reported the Corbett-Fitzsimmons prizefight, is 
entirely unworthy of an institution so enlightened. 
Personally, if I may venture to speak of myself, I should 
not have cared for such an assignment, but that is 
merely because I hate prizefights. Yet did I happen to 
be, as Mr. Ingalls was. on the staff of a daity paper, and 
as such selected to report one, I should feel not alone 
that it was my duty to do so but that it was my duty to 
make my copy as lively and engaging as I could. In 
days remote it was regarded as infra dig. for a man of 
letters to connect himself with journalism in a repor- 
torial capacity. Those days have gone. Here, in Eng- 
land, and particularly in France. many of the best 
writers are newspaper men by choice. It affords them 
opportunities for exploring corners of the universe and 
caverns of the mind which otherwise they would lack. 
Novelists in plenty, and poets too. of international fame 
at that, have shown no disinclination to avail themselves 
of these advantages. And quite right they have been. 
For it is the misfortune of poets and novelists that they 
must understand all things—the beautiful as well as the 
dase. 

It may be an uninteresting but it is an authenticated 
fact that among the wine drinkers of this country more 
attention is paid to the bottle than to the contents. ‘‘I 
did not order St. Julien, I ordered Medoc,”’ said an un- 
fortunate chap in a restaurant one day. ‘‘Very good, 
sir,’’ replied the waiter, who thereupon removed the 
bottle and changed, not it, but the label. Apart from 
the label that which the wine drinker most enjoys are 
those outward and visible signs of extreme old age 
which dust and cobwebs convey. Give him those and 
he will smack his lips. Now dust, of course, may be 
easily and expeditiously applied, but hitherto I may con- 
fess that I have pinned some faith on cobwebs. That 
faith, I grieve to discover, has been utterly misplaced. 
A recent Bulletin of the Entomological Division of the 
United States Department of Agriculture declares that 
in the primness of Pennsylvania a new industry has 
arisen. It consists in the farming of spiders. The 
Epeira vulgaris and Nephila plumipes are raised, sold to 
wine merchants at the modest rate of ten dollars per 
hundred, and are guaranteed to produce on the freshest 
bottles immediate coats of cobwebs. This application 
of entomology to industry is too delightful to be passed 
over without a word of praise. The originator of it 
deserves a little niche in some one of the many temples 
of Fame. 

It is a pleasure to note that Lieutenant Peary’s plan 
to reach the North Pole has the sanction of the Ameri- 
can Geographical Society and is to be carried out in 
accordance with his suggestions, the idea being to pro- 
ceed along the west coast of Greenland to the northern- 
most settlement, and there secure five or six young 
married couples to establish a new settlement as far 
north as the steamer can conveniently proceed, prob- 
ably on some island in the Archipelago, and within the 
distance of three hundred and sixty miles from the Pole. 
The settlement will be provisioned for three years, and 
will include only one, or perhaps two whites, besides 
himself. All will live together in Eskimo fashion, and 
will await, for years if necessary, a condition favorable 
to making the journey over ice on sleds, which can be 
accomplished at the rate of ten miles a day, so that 
seventy-two days will suffice to go and return. The 
ship is to visit the station every year with fresh stores 
of provisions, but the stock on hand will suffice to sup- 
port the party in case of failure to reach them for one 
year, oreven two. The expense of the undertaking, if 

rotracted for several years, is estimated at less than one 
Sendred and fifty thousand dollars, with a probability 
of very large reduction from this amount if success is 


soon attained. 
Miss Florence A. Jones, of Hampton, Ia., to whom 
I could wish a more euphonious name yet hardly a more 
euphonious Muse, has, for some time past, been con- 
tributing to the Northwestern press a series of verses of 
rare originality and of unusual excellence. Here is a 
sample of her charming wares, one which Mr. Aldrich 
might have signed: 
THE CHANGED ROSE. 
The white rose leaned her stainless heart 
To the red rose at her feet; 
Ah, never was red, red rose so false, 
Or white rose half so sweet. 


She breathed, ‘‘Beloved. I will draw 
You up to my own fair height, 

Then shall we smile at the mocking world, 
When my red rose blooms white.” 


I of the mocking world leaned out, 
As they touched my window-sill, 

And I saw a white heart crimson-stained, 
But red was the red rose still. 


The famous rumpus at Fort McPherson and the 
court-martial pr ings which followed may not con- 
stitute a very pretty story. yet if the incidents in any 
way help to do away with enforced residence of the 
families of officers they will at least have been useful. 
It is about as necessary for an officer’s family to live at 
a military post as it is fora policeman’s family to live 
at a station-house. Besides, wherever a lut of women 
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and children are thrown together, not by choice but 
compulsion, jealousies are bound to ensue, quarrels are 
inevitable, and into them husbands, brothers, lovers and 
fathers are drawn. It is the way of the world. It was 
the way, too, at Fort McPherson. For a while there 
matters were quite peaceful. A good-looking young 
lieutenant was engaged to the belle of the post. Then 
the regiment was supplemented by the arrival of an 
officer and his wife. 1e young lieutenant went biking 
with the lady. The belle of the post promptly brought 
him to book; her father—his superior in rank—ordered 
him from the house. The lady’s husband then inter- 
vened. The belle’s father knocked him down. Inci- 
dentally the lady was generally cut. Then the court- 
martial was held and the public was gratified with the 
entire story. To read it is like listening ata keyhole. 
The episode being one in which the names and reputa- 
tions of women are involved might better have been 
heard in camera. 

There isa movement in France to make time, like 
money, decimal, to have a dollar hour, for instance, 
with a hundred minutes in it. I wish the movement 
success, and so, I take it, do watchmakers and jewelers 
generally. But there is another thing which ought to 
be changed, and that is the calendar. The months with 
which we date our diaries and our deaths are survivals 
of the moon worship of Jong ago. We have given that 
worship up. Why not give up the months as well? 
They are of no use to any one except toa servant who 
may claim a month’s wages if discharged without 
notice, and to poets who like to rhyme remember with 
Noveinber and May with lackaday. Apart from their 
opposition, there is no reason why months should not 
be abolished, for that matter weeks as well. It would 
be simple as the alphabet to number the days of the year 
from the first to the three hundred and sixty-fifth, and 
not only simpler would it be but conciser also than the 
archaic method which we use. We have been brought 
up to believe in months. Yet if the subject be consid- 
ered it is easy to see that they are but devices for facili- 
tating the memories of people who have none. 





The complaint which the Governor of Illinois has 
made on the subject of New York manners is entirely 
just. We have manners of every variety except the 
best. It is only the latter that count. But the defect is 
not local, it is national. The country is too young to be 
civil. In Europe manners are more polished. It is in 
Asia alone that they are natural and perfect. The 
courtesy of the Oriental is ingrained and instinctive, a 
matter not of training but of heredity. Ages hence our 
manners will, no doubt, be quite as fine. Meanwhile a 
little improvement would not hurt us in the least. Yet 
that improvement can only come of greater leisure. 
Hitherto we have lacked the time for the ornate. Its 
absence is noticeable not alone in our customs but in our 
literature and in our art. Homespun must precede 
satin; utility. grace. But the loca] utilitarian age has 
now lasted long enough. It is high time we forgot to be 
selfish, for it is only through unselfishness and considera- 
tion of others that good manners come. It was the ab- 
sence of these qualities on which the Governor of IIli- 
nois commented. Yet there are other elements that 
enter into good manners, and these may be summarized 
as being at variance with anything to which the word 
Simplicity cannot be attached. 





A king’s revel may have the same unostentatiousness 
as a nursery feast. The Tsar of All the Russias may 
wear the closed and imperial crown of state with as 
little arrogance as a plain woman wears an unbecoming 
bonnet. But anything which savors of affectation, 
however magnificent that affectation may be, is an indi- 
cation of bad breeding. When that numbered Louis of 
France said, in reference to a stage curtain which rose 
fully a minute after he was seated, ‘‘Messieurs, j’ai failli 
attendre,”’ the speech was royal, witty even, but it was 
not well-bred. A few years ago. at an opening of Parlia- 
ment. the Queen of England sat waiting in the huge 
vestibule of Buckingham Palace. The Mistress of the 
Robes, whose duty it was to accompany her, had not 
appeared. Five minutes went, ten, twenty, a whole 
half-hour passed, and still no Mistress of the Robes. The 
Queen sat bolt upright, grim as a recorder and never a 
word spake she. At last there was a rumble of wheels, 
the clatter of hoofs, and the Mistress of the Robes, white 
beneath her paint, her ostrich feathers awry, her tongue 
trembling with an excuse, swam into the Presence. 
‘“‘Dear Duchess,’’ said the Queen, ‘“‘I am sure your 
watch must be out of order, let me give you mine.” 
And the little speech, together with the gift, was so 
graciously yet so simply made that the lords who stood 
near by saw not only a queen but a lady; terms, paren- 
thetically, which are not necessarily synonymous. 





Another quality noticeable in well-bred people is 
entleness, a disinclination to rebuke, an inability to 
find fault. The historical young woman whom the Rev. 
Sidney Smith encountered at dinner furnishes a charm- 
ing example of this quality. The host was carving—in 
those days our form of serving, which is technically 
known as @ la Russe, had not come into vogue—and in 
carving, the knife slipped, or the host did, in any event 
there was a splutter of gravy, which the young woman 
received. “I saw,” said Sidney Smith, “three distinct 
rills of animal juice running down that girl’s neck and 
yet she declared that not a drop had touched her. There 
was the triumph of civilized life.” In connection with 
which, however, it is proper to note that good-breeding 
does not necessarily predicate wit. A person may be 
perfectly well-bred and stupid as the Koran. In certain 
circles, particularly in England, well-bred people are not 
infrequently afflicted with a chloroformania so radiat- 
ing ‘that they stupefy on sight. And in our land there 
are people so mediocre that, did they think of it, they 
might Cbject to Shakespeare because he is a trifle out of 
the ordinary run, and yet who are as incapable of an 
act of ill-breeding as they are of joining the ballet. 
Finally, for the benefit of those who read the Society 
items which the press provides, it may be noted that to 
have your name in the papers in connection with smart 
functions is no more an evidence of good-breeding than 
a new way of being dull is evidence of original thought. 
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M. Brunetiére, who has sailed away after spawning 
on us a prodigious quantity of infinitesimal ideas, is one 
of the most curious creatures in zoology. There are 
plenty of other oddities at that. Megasthenes, for in- 
stance, knew of a race of men whose feet turned inward 
and who had eight toes on each foot, In India he found 
a mouthless people who lived ‘on the scent of the rose. 
Eudoxus tells of another people of which the men have 
arms a cubit in length, while the women are so small 
you can hardly see them. Isogonus informed us that in 
his day the inhabitants of Mount Athos fed on vipers and 
lived to be four hundred years old. According to Ones- 
critus there were men whose hair white in youth turned 
black in old age. Crates of Pergumus says that in the 
deserts of Africa men were frequently seen who vanished 
in an instant. Then think of those little pygmies whom 
Du Chaillu was supposed to have invented, but whom 
later explorers discovered too. Moreover, were there 
not were-wolves, sphinxes, dragons and griffins? There 
was the basilisk. which destroyed everything that it 
breathed upon; and there were cockatrices that killed 
with their eyes. But the most extraordinary creature is 
the one which Emerson discovered. He described it as 
having the eyes of a bug and the heart of a cat, and he 
called it, let me see, what did he call it? Oh, yes, he 
called it a critic, and that is what Brunetiére is, 


Dumas is one of the many whom this gentleman does 
not honor with his approbation. They can all spare it, 
particularly the author of ‘The Three Guardsmen.”’ It 
Is a long time since that story was first published, but 
the world has not tired of it yet, First issued serially in 
a daily paper, people fought for copies, there were little 
riots on the boulevards, it was the talk not alone of Paris 
but of Europe. And here is the curious thing about it- 
in Paris to this day it has a larger sale than any other 
novel. But Dumas knew as no one else how to hold his 
reader, Hecharmed at will. Friends, enemies, editors, 
strangers, money-lenders, creditors—every one with 
whom he came in contact were fascinated and coerced 
by a magnetism which is notorious still. He not only 
wrote novels, he lived them. Born with a gold pen in 
his mouth, he made sums which were enormous and 
squandered them with fabulous ease. No one has ever 
been as prodigal. It was he who was Monte Cristo, On 
his death-bed he opened his purse. ‘‘Forty years ago,” 
he said, ‘‘I cume to Paris. I had twenty francs. There 
are ten left. And yet I am called extravagant!” 
Childishly proud of his successes, now and again he ut- 
tered stupendous boasts, at which his son would smile. 
After the performance of the latter’s play,*‘‘La Dame 
aux Camélias,’’ Dumas wrote to him in the third person, 
as though he were a stranger, congratulating him on 
his success. The son replied that he was greatly hon- 
ored to receive praise from one of whom he had heard 
his father speak so highly. At the first performance of 
that play there were calls for the author. Dumas leaned 
from a box and shouted, ‘‘Behold me, I am his father.”’ 
Such a man was bound to delight, and he did, and does 
and will in spite even of Brunetiére. 


I am indebted to a Dublin photographer for the ac- 
companying and fetching picture of an end-of-the-cen- 
tury cycliste. At the same time, and however stupid 
and old-fashioned it may sound, I must confess that I 





am not in the least in favor of bloomers; and yet also 
I must confess that on a pretty girl nothing could be 
prettier. 

-e- 


ABOUT CORNSTALKS. 


American waste and trash continues to find use and 
consequent value. For several years Louisiana has been 
accumulating a great stock of low-grade molasses, prin- 
cipally because no one would buy it and it couldn’t be 
thrown away except in the rivers, where it poliuted the 
water, killed the fish, and exhaled a nauseating odor. 
Recently, the discovery was made that this despised 
stuff, when mixed with ground grain or fodder, was un- 
equaled for the fattening of cattle. Allusion was rade 
not long ago to the new commercial importance of the 
heretofore despised cornstalk, until recently the most 
worthless farm product after buckwheat straw. Now 
it is announced that after the removal of pith, for the 
making of cellulose, the outer portion of the stalks is 
ground fine and the result is a meal or powder which is 
more valuable, weight for weight, than hay as a food 
for cattle. As a cornstalk usually weighs several times 
as much as the grain it produces, the discovery should 
add much to the value of cornfields, besides ridding the 
ground of the old stalks, which are great hinderances to 
the plow and the hoe. 
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CHAPTER I. 
A LAGGARD IN LOVE, 

BALLYMORE is one of the most important towns in 
the south of Ireland. It stands on the edge of a vast 
plain which stretches north and west as far as the eye 
can see. Miles away upon the plain to the east rises an 
isolated mountain, the top of which is lost in clouds, 
when clouds hang low. The soil of this great plain is 
eminently fertile and gracious, and the plain is called, 
in the old language of the country, Sweet Meadow. 

On the southern edge of the town runs the river, 
divided into several watercourses for the service of 
undershot mill-wheels, now resting from their labor 
forever. Like most other towns in Ireland, Ballymore 




















































































habitants which gave life, to its streets fifty years ago. 

teyond the river to the south lies a narrow belt of 
level ground no more than half a mile broad. From 
the southern verge of this belt springs a steep hill, eight 
hundred feet high, and behind it, reaching up, tier after 
tier. barren hills, which, growing into mountains, bury 
their remote summits in the clouds. This range of hill 
and mountain is called Slieve Rue 

On the afternoon of the 28th of May, a clear, wind- 
less, cool day, a few years since, James McDonnell, a 
tail, well-made young man of twenty-seven, issued from 
the Ballymore office of the South of Ireland Bank, drew 
the door after him (it was past closing hours), went 
down the steps into the Main Street, and turned to his 


right 

He was dressed in a dark blue frock-coat, light 
trousers, and a silk hat. He wore a flower in his but- 
tonhole, and carried a heavy blackthorn in his hand, 
For one so young, his gait was deliberate, almost im- 


His face was dark, grave, firm and set, for 
His beard and mustaches were almost black. 
hardly any 


hone 
iis years. 
There was no levity of youth about him 


appearance of youth itself. A stranger would have 
taken him for thirty-five. 

is eyes were his most noticeable feature. They 
were large, deep-sunk, dark gray, strong, persistent 
eyes. They indicated great steadiness of purpose, great 


courage, great self-reliance. Indeed, the whole of the 
man spoke of self-reliance. He looked one who felt free 
from attack, because he knew no one would attack 
him lightly. A great general, on being asked if he were 
ever afraid, answered that he was never afraid of any- 
thing he could Judging’ by a glance, James 
McDonnell was not afraid of any one who could see 
him. He was teller in the Ballymore branch of the 
South of Ireland Bank—a wonderfully good position for 
80 young a man. He possessed the full confidence of 
the bank, and was regarded by all as a man bound to 


see, 


rise. 

Half-way down the Main Street he turned into a 
tobacconist's, refilled his cigar-case, lighted a cigar, 
and then resumed his way. At the bottom of the 


street he wheeled to the right and crossed the river by 
the New Bridge. Now he was out of the town. 

He quickened his pace and relaxed the formality of 
his appearance. At the base of Slieve Rue the road 
turned abruptly to the left. In front of him a long 
flight of steps scaled the foot of the hill and led up to 
a path cut on an ascending line in the side of the hill. 
McDonnell went up the steps, took the mountain path 
westward for half a mile, and then sat down on a 
wooden bench set back in the scarp of the hill. He 
now found himself above the roofs of the town, half a 
mile away, and in a place of comparative privacy. 

Notwithstanding the circumspection of his manner 
and appearance, this young man had now covered a 
third TF the ground between the bank and the spot at 
which he was to have a clandestine meeting with Mary 
Butler, the girl who had given her heart to him. Not- 
withstanding the fact that it was past the hour of meet- 
ing, he had sat down deliberately and Was sitting still as 
a stone. 

His wide-open eyes were fixed on regions of air over 
the town beneath his feet. His cigar was in his mouth; 
it was out, he had forgotten it. He was not thinking of 
his assignation; he was not thinking of beautiful Mary 
Butier. He face showed no sign of niental strain. He 
might have been a phildsopher lost in benevolent specu- 
lation, or a poet contemplating ennobling visions. Yet 
his mind was far away from abstractions or dreams; his 
breast was torn by the greatest conflict of his life. H 
was in the grip of two fierce influences. On the one 
hand there was his pledge of secrecy to the bank; on 
the other a miserly, bent old man, who had given him 
his stars in life, who had got him into the bank, and the 
whole of whose fortune was at stake. 

What should he do? Violate his pledge and save his 
benefactor? Keep his pledge and see his benefactor 
brought to ruin—to poverty —to the workhouse? 

hen he came to that idea of the workhouse, his 

eyes lost their rapt expression, descended slowly from 

ions of air, and rested on an enormous rough-cast 

building standing on an eminence beyond the town, 

and staring from its bald, unornamented front out of 
innumerable lidless windows. 

“Til do it,” he said, rising, ‘‘though they shoot me 
in the bank parlor to-morrow.” He relighted his cigar 
and continued his way along the ascending path cut-in 
the scarp of the hill, which path went by the name of 
Keating’s Walk. 

From the bench where he had been sitting to Cascade 
Cottage, where Mary Butler lived, was a mile and a half 
as the crow flies. The path was not continuous. Half 
a mile further a pass pierced the hills, with a coach road 








Saenes through it. The path which he followed de- 
scended to the road, broke at the , and then went 
up the hill on the opposite side. 





On the town side over- 
looking and commanding the pass stood O’Brien’s 








is in decay; it does not possess half the number of in- , 


years ago never can be 
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The castle, as it now appeared, consisted of a square 
tower, to which still clung a part of the old walls. 
What remained of the fortress served to form portion 
of a modern house, modest in dimensions, inconvenient 
in site and build, and of evil repute. Its bad name owed 
existence to the popular belief that the building was 
haunted. In it lived miserly old Stephen Corcoran, a 
hunchback, and, until quite lately, owner of house 
ay res in Ballymore. 

3eyond the road,a mile from O’Brien’s Castle and 
on the oe of the hill close to the continuation of 
Keating’s Walk, stood Cascade Cottage, where dwelt 
Mary Butler, only child of William Butler and Ellen 
his wife. Mr. Butler, a gentleman farmer, was known 
to be in desperately embarrassed circumstances. 

When the young teller reached the brow of the pass 
he turned into a steep, narrow, neglected, weed-grown 
lane, and climbed upward till he gained the neglected, 
weed-grown forecourt of the castle. He threw away 
the stump of his cigar, and knocked loudly at the 
shabby door in the modern part of the building. Pres- 
ently the door was opened by a hunchback, a man no 
more than five feet high. The hair of his head, his 
beard and mustaches were of a dirty grayish-brown; 
his nose was long, thin, and pointed; his eyes were 
blue, weak, and watery. 

“Ah, McDonneH,”* said the hunchback, smiling, and 
holding out his hand, ‘“‘I am delighted to see you. It 
isn’t often I have the pleasure of a visit from you. 
Come in—come in, my boy, Never stand outside the 
threshold when a door is opened to you; to do soisa 
slight upon the house where you’re welcome. And how 
are you, my boy? You look in good health, but, as 
usual, solemn as a grave-digger and a judge rolled into 
one, 

By this time he had led the young man into a small 
room forming the ground floor of the square tower. 

‘Lam very well in health, thank you, Mr. Corcoran, 
but rather uneasy in mind,” said the visitor, taking the 
chair set for him by his host. 

“I—I hope,” said the old man, suddenly grave and 
anxious, ‘“‘that there wasn't anything wrong with my 
lodgment to-day. Eh? Seven thousand five hundred 
and forty pounds, all in Bank of Ireland notes? They're 
all right?’ 

“The amount of the lodgment is quite correct—seven, 
five, four, nought.”’ ‘ 

‘‘And the money is all right?’ We leaned forward 
on his chair, and stared in pitiful anxiety at McDonnell. 
“No robber has broken into the bank?’ 

“No, no; make your mind easy on that score.” 

The old man fell back with a sigh of relief. ‘‘You 
gave me a great start—not anything you said, but some- 
thing in your looks gave mea great start. I have the 
bank receipt, and if the money was stolen the bank 
would have to make it good to me—eh?”’ 

“The bank would most certainly be liable to you,” 
answered the young man, with great slowness and 
precision. 

“Thank you, my boy. My mind is now at rest.’ So 
great was his relief he did not notice McDonnell’s man- 
ner; nay, he did not notice that the words were no un- 
equivocal reply to his question. He went on, speaking 
fluently: ‘‘Doubtless you thought it a large sum for me. 
I never had a tenth part of it before. But it represents 
everything I am worth in the world, except this old 
rookery we are sitting in and the few acres of bleak hill 
that go with it. The notes you tock out of my fist this 
very day were the purchase-money of every stick and 
stone I owned in Ballymore.” 

“You have sold out everything?” . 

“Every blessed floor, from skylight to cellar. Maybe 
in a little time I'll tell you why, but not to-day. And 
in a little time you may hear something about me that 
will astonish you very much; but I will not at present 
tell you what it is, and you must not ask me.’’* 

“Oh, very well! Still, you can’t prevent my guess- 
ing,’” said McDonnell, with a sly smile. 

“Of course, I can’t prevent you guessing; but I hope 
I can prevent you talking of anything you may know or 
guess—you'll oblige me by not bla bing about it or 
about me, You'll be the Mer | first person I'll tell.” 

“You may rely on my holdihg my tongue, Mr. Cor- 
coran.”’ 

‘Perhaps I’m going to the gold-diggings, or —— 
Iam joining a waxwork show as a professional beauty, 
or perhaps—perhaps I am going up in a balloon.”’ 

Corcoran was beaming all over with good-humor. 
The two men understood one another perfectly. Not- 
withstanding his seventy or seventy-five years, Cor- 
coran was giving McDonnell to understand that he con- 
templated marrying. 

‘‘Why need his marrying make -him convert-all' his 
property into cash?’ thought the young:man. ‘‘How- 
ever, that is no affair of mine.’’ McDonnell said aloud, 
“Twelve years ago, when I hadn’t a relative or a friend 
in the world; you did me a good turn. You thought me 
above helping Donovan to retail bran, and meal, and 
pollard, and pease, and oats, and. beans. You spoke to 
me and enco me. and used your time and your 
influence for me, and made others use their influence 
until you got me into the bank. Believe me, Mr. Cor- 
coran, I have never forgotten your goodness to me then. 
My gratitude is just as strong now—ay, stronger than it 
was the day I took my desk in the bank, when I swore 
to myself that if ever it came my way to do you a good 
turn, I would do it if it cost me my life.” 

“Bless my soul! What's the matter with the boy? 
What I did for you was nothing at all. 1 might as well 
do it as sit at home keeping the fire warm. And, mark 
you, it didn’t cost me any money.” 

; but such 


“Money I might be to return, perhaps 
things as you did for the friestiens lad of twelve 
paid back.” 






OLD CORCORAN’S MONEY, 


“Drop it! Drop it! If there’s anything like what I 

did for you before to be done now, I would be only too 

lad to do it. But,’ frowning suddenly, and suddenly 
osing all his gayety. ‘‘but—it can’t be that.” 

_ He looked half in suspicion, half in alarm at his 
visitor, 

“It can’t be what?”’ 

“That you are in money difficulties, and seeing me 
lodge a large sum to-day, have come to ask for a loan, 
If that is it, I cannot oblige you. Every penny I have 
I will want in a few days—a week or ten days at latest.” 

“‘No,’’ said McDonnell, with a smile, ‘I did not come 
to borrow money. I am in no difficulties or want. And 
yet ’twas money brought me here. Before I say another 
word you must promise upon your word of honor that 
you will make no use of what Iam about to say, beyond 
the use I may suggest, and that you will not to-day or 
at any other time say a word of this interview to any 
living soul.” 

During this speech the strong, persistent eyes of the 
young man were buried in the eyes of Corcoran. The 
ittle hunchback was profoundly impressed by the man- 
ner and speech of McDonnell. 

‘I promise both upon my honor,” said he, in a low 
voice. 

, ‘Fortunately for you,’’ said the teller, ‘‘our bank is 
not a bank of issue, as you know. Fortunately for you, 
it was late when you made your lodgment—”’ 

“My good heavens, you don’t mean to say—’’ began 
Corcoran, 

McDonnell stopped him with a gesture. ‘‘By means 
which I will not Hivulge, I learned an hour ago some- 
thing which makes me beg of you by all your confi- 
dence in me to follow this advice: To-morrow morning 
when the bank door opens draw out every penny.” 

“T will,’’ said the hunchback, in an awed whisper. 
He fell on his knees, clutched the hand of the other, 
kissed it in gratitude, and burst into tears. 

“T’ll ask no question. I'll do what you tell me. T’ll 
keep my word of honor to you, and I'll owe you grati- 
tude to my dying day, for I know by your manner you 
have saved my money, and my money is my life.’’ 


CHAPTER II. 
TWO PROPOSALS OF MARRIAGE, 


Wi1TH a light, quick step McDonnell descended the 
neglected lane from O’Brien’s Castle, took Keating's 
Walk, went down the side of the pass, crossed the 
coach-road, and climbed the other side of the pass. 
Already he was an hour late for the tryst with eg 
He was punctuality itself as a rule; but this happened 
to be one of the most momentous days of his life, 

The banks shut at three. That day at half-past two 
he had received a telegram from a friend in London. 
Any one not in the secret of the understanding between 
him and his London friend would have taken the mes- 
sage as a sporting ‘“‘tip.’’ It ran: 

‘*To McDonnell, South of Ireland Bank, Ballymore— 
If you have any thing on Troubadour, hedge before night. 

‘*PROPHET.”’ 


McDonnell teok no more interest in racing than in 
Spanish bullfights. He had never put a shilling on a 
horse, and could not name the favorite for the Derby. 
Yet that telegram moved him so deeply that for minutes 
he did his business mechanically, and could not after- 
ward remember what it was he had done. As arranged 
between him and his London friend, ‘Troubadour’ 
stood for the South of Ireland Bank. This telegram 
conveyed to him the overwhelming news that a South 
American government, to which it was believed the 
South of Ireland Bank had lent enormous sums, had 
gone wrong. He could not tell for certain to what 
extent this disaster would affect his bank, but he be- 
lieved the bank’s doors would be shut. 

If the.bank broke he would be without employment. 
He possessed between three and four hundred pounds, 
saved money. It was on deposit in his own office, and 
he could not get it out in time. It would die with his 
situation, and these misfortunes were coming on him at 
the moment of all others when he found himself least 

repared to meet them; for, in a stolen interview with 
Seay three days before, she had at last confessed that 
she loved him, and had promised to marry-him or to 
marry no other man on earth. 

Three days ago her father had been the only diffi- 
culty in their way. If the worst came to the worst 
with the bank to-morrow, he must postpone the inter- 
view with her father. 

At their last meeting, after she had given him her 
promise, she gave him her confidence. *‘My father,’’ she 
said, ‘‘has been in a dreadful way for money. Farm- 
ing has been going from bad to worse, and although he 
has no rent to pay, he has been growing poorer and 

rer, until now, he says, any laboring man in the 

ld is better off than himself. He and my mother 
have told me that their only chance of extrication is by 
my—” She hesitated—paused. A blush spread over 
her lovely face, and she hung her head. 

“T know, dearest,”’ said he, raising her hand and 
kissing it tenderly. ‘They told you that you must 
marry a rich man, and now you have chosen a poor 
beggarly bank clerk, with two hundred and twenty-five 
pounds a year.” ; 

She raised her head quickly and looked in her lover's 
face. 

“He may be poor, but he is a man from head to foot, 
and he has all my love; and I’d rather share his crust 
than sit at any other man’s banquet.”’ 


He clasped her to him in a rapture of gratitude and 


love. 
“That is the way the woman who is to be my wife 


ought to speak; but 1 did not a ever to hear such 


words from-woman’s lips, my 
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his 





“tage he saw a tall, thin, lopsided, 






her voice was low and humble, as though she felt 
ashamed of such an ou 

“I was about * get ou, a Ar eh you 
interrupted me,’’ she sa F. 
= He interru: her again a kissing her again. 


“Oh, dear!’ she cried, with a sigh of simulated 
resignation. ‘‘I fear I will have to write down what I 
want to say.” ‘ 

“Tf you do,” said he, “I promise to make comment 
of the Lind you have just protested against more volu- 
minous than the text.’ 

“To hear you go-on, one would think men, not 
women, were the talking sex,” said she, plaintively. 

“To hear you go on, one would like to stop you—”’ 

“Yes, that is what lam complaining of. You always 
stop me when I speak.” : 

‘You did not hear me out—one would like to stop 
you with kisses.’’ ‘ , 

“I thought they had gone out of fashion,’’ said she, 
demurely. ea 

“They have been but just invented for me.” 

“What! You never even thought of them before?’ 
she asked, looking at him in mock compassionate won- 
der. 
‘No, never,’’ said he. 

‘‘What a thoughtless life you must have led!’’ 
“Until I met you,” said he, smiling quietly, ‘‘I was 
a mere bank clerk.. All my mind was given to figures ; 
faces were not in my line. Now, dearest, I should like 
your face to be always in my line of sight.”’ 

‘Do you know what Dr. Johnson said about the man 
who would make a pun?” 

“It is inhuman of you,” cried he, pr ge go ‘to 
mention Dr. Johnson, when you could speak of better 
things.” 

“And what are the better things?’’ she asked. 

“Me ” 


“If you do not take care,’’ said she, severely, “‘I will 
grow to like you.” 

“In matter and in the manner those are the nicest 
words I ever heard. Say them again, and I will reward 
you by not kissing you for a month.” 

“IT have always heard,” said she, innocently, ‘‘that 
only poor creatures repeat themselves.”’ 

A brief silence, filled as before, then the girl said: 

“I was going to tell you that during the past few 
days my father seems much more cheerful. He says 
that if a certain plan which he has in mind is carried 
out he will be clear, or nearly clear, of all his money 
bothers.”’ 

“By Jove! that is good news indeed. I am delighted 
for his sake and, dearest, for our own. If he were a 
free man, ii he had got rid of his mortgages, he might 
be more willing to look favorably on me, Of course, 
Mary, I know that even if the-money difficulty were out 
of the way there would still remain the social gap.” 

“There is no social gap. Why do you say such a 
foolish thing?’’ 

“It’s awfully generous of you, dearest. There may 
not be much of a social gap between the manager of a 
bank and the daughter of a gentleman farmer. ButI 
am not a manager yet, though I may be one day.”’ 

“Everybody says you are the cleverest man in any 
of the Ballymore banks, and that you will get to the 
very highest place.”’ 

“Well,” with a laugh, ‘‘everybody is a much more 
generous and good-natured fellow than I took him for, 
and I will always lift my hat to him in future when I 
meet him. But, even supposing a bank clerk is as good 

as a gentleman farmer, there’s the fact that I weighed 
and measured meal and beans in Donovan’s store under 
the very eye of Cascade Cottage, which I then thought 
a very Eden, possibly because I knew nothing of ‘the 
serpent Eve it harbored,’’ he laughed. 

ut she was so much concerned to see nothing except 
worthiness in the man she loved that she glanced at him 
indignantly, and spoke as though she were justifying 
him in his absence against the taunt of one whom she 
despised. 

“You are the son of a poor doctor, you were left 
fatherless and motherless, and with no means, when 
you were ten. You worked your way out of Donovan’s 
store into the bank. Youare the youngest feller in any 
branch of your bank. How can you say such cruel, un- 
just things? In what way did half the corn merchants 
of Ballymore begin life but as in began?”’ 

“Upon my word, dearest, I did not know what an 
awful aristocrat lam until this minute. There’s only 
one thing I’m sorry for now.” : 

“And what is that?’ she asked, indignant—indig- 
nant partly with him for the light way he was treating 
her sweetheart’s merits, and indignant partly with fate 
that her sweetheart should have any sorrow at all. 

‘I’m sorry I spoke to you. I think, considering m 
origin and my merits, J ought to have looked higher.” 

“And so I think you ought,”’ she cried hotly. What 
woman could be too good for him? She ala a while 
and sat gazing down the slope of the hill. Then she 
whispered dreamily, in a tone of exquisite pathos: 
“Though I'd be sorry for my own sake, if my love did.” 

“Oh, you great prize of womanhood! I am not 
worthy to breathe the same air with you,”’ he whis- 

pered rapturously. 

She started out of her reverie. 

“What did you say, dear?’’ she asked submissively. 

“I was asking how you come to know so fully the 
one history of this wonder creature, James McDon- 
nell?” 

“I have taken a little interest in him for some time.” 

“For how long?’ 

“Oh, [ don’t know,” she cried, and flushed crimson 
from neck to brow as she rose, saying, ‘‘I must go now.” 

That scene occurred three days since in the pine 
wood on the slope of the hill beyond Cascade Co i 
and now he was going to the same spot to meet her 
again, and it was more than an hour after the appointed 

e. me 

.\s he passed under the garden wall of Cascade Cot- 

man shambling 

along toward him. He knew that well. Every 
one in Ballymore knew O’Hoollaghan the Fool. His 
face was large, fat, acta im i His eyes were 
dull and fishy, light gray in color; his lips thick, never 
closed, the upper one pendulous; his teeth were few, 
ind yellow. Over one of his eitag beemteeg he 
2 stout oak cudgel, from which hung a dirty, 











Fool lived mostly on charity—a 
received from this or that munificen D 
bread, a plate of scraps of meat and potatoes, a ‘‘grain 
of tea, a ‘‘taste’’ of r, a ‘‘sup’’ of milk bestowed by 
sympathizers of less liberal means. 
ow and then he got a penny for a simple errand, 
the carrying of a note, the buying of some article when 
the transaction required no judgment, the fetching of 
water from the street pump when the housewife or the 
servant was too busy to fetch it herself. He never for- 
ve an injury or sought revenge for one, beyond the 
ree use of his tongue, and he never forgot a favor. He 
had a high, broken voice, an excitable temper, a vora- 
cious appetite. No one ever heard of his harming man 
or beast or inanimate thing. Every one gave him a 
civil word in passirig, but no one could count on a civil 
word in reply. When angered, he was abusive. He 
called every one by name, without title of courtesy. 
As a messenger in delicate affairs he had one great 
virtue; when he had accomplished his mission he for- 
got all about it. Above all he had earned the reputa- 
tion of absolute, passionate fidelity to a charge—any- 
thing intrusted to him he would defend with his life. 
He seldom left the town, and McDonnell was surprised 
to see him so far afield. 

“What on earth brings you here, O’Hoollaghan?”’ 
asked the teller, as they came within speaking distance. 

“Manny a sighth betther men than yeh, McDonnell, 
would say, ‘O’Hoollaghan the Fool, good-mornin’ to 

eh,’ before he’d come out wud his ‘What on earth 

rings yeh here?’ For rale quality-manners there’s no 
wan like a bank clerk’’—scornfully. ‘‘It’s a pity yeh 
ever gev up sellin’ ha’p’orths of cutlins for stirabout in 
Tim Donovan's store. Begor, ever sense yeh got into 
that misfortunate bank yeh’re growin’ so grand in yer 
way of talkin’ that I wouldn’t put it past yeh to turn 
into an out-an’-out Frenchman wan of these days—with 
yer ‘What on earth brings yeh here, O’ Hoollaghan” *’ 

“Good-morning, O’Hoollaghan, and I hope you're 
very well, and I’m sorry if what I said annoyed you.”’ 

“Sorrow’s chaper than mowldy Injin male, an’, like 
the mowldy Injin male yeh were sel to sellin’ wance, 
isn’t fit grub for a dacent breed of pigs, to say nothin’ 
of Christian sowls!”’ 

McDonnell slipped a few coppers into the other’s 
hand, ‘As you came along through the wood did you 
meet any one?’’ 

“IT did. I met ould Billy Butler’s daughther, an’ she 
gave me a letther for yeh.”’ 

“A letter for me! Then hand it out at once.” 

“Ts it because I’m O’Hoollaghan the Fool you think 
I’m a fool?’ he cried indignantly. ‘‘She said I was to 
give it to yeh at your lodgin’s, an’ to give it to yeh when 
there was no wan else near us,”’ 

“Ts Miss Butler in the wood still?” 

“No, she isn’t. She said she had to go back at 
wance, as her ould father was waitin’ for her at home 
to murdher her.’’ 

“Oh, give me the letter, O’Hoollaghan!”’ 

“If yeh want the moon for a play-toy, I'll get it for 
yeh, with all the veins of me heart; but the letther 
ve not to see except at yer lodgin’s im Anne Sthreet. 

eh may walk beside me, but mind, if yeh spake 
French 1 won’t know what yeh’re sayin’, unless it’s 
“‘Here’s a few more poppers for yeh, O’Hoollaghan the 
Fool.’ That’s all the French they larned me at school 
for me penny a week.’ 

McDonnell understood the Fool too well to hope for 
getting the letter in any circumstances except those 
mentioned by Mary. He therefore led the way to the 
town. 

“And now,” said O’Hoollaghan, ‘‘I’ll tell yeh what 
brought me out here. I have gone into service.”’ 

“Eh?” cried his hearer, in astonishment. 

“T have gone into regular service, wud me food an’ 
bed an’ a shillin’ a week. I’m a kind of messenger be 
the week wud the lord.” 

**With what lord?” 

‘“‘Why, ould Corcoran, to be sure, the ould miser of 
a lord that lives in O’Brien’s Castle. It was when I 
went wud a letther from him to ould Billy Butler that 
I met ould Billy's of a girrel in the wood.”’ 

“Oh, I understand. You have been doing Mr. Cor- 
coran’s m es for some time?” 

“I have. But now I’m an indoore servant, The 
grub isn’t good or plenty, but maybe he’ll get me a 
ivery in the summer, an’ may be one of these days he’ll 
get me into the bank, as he did yeh.” 

“I hope he may do both,” said the teller, who, in 
spite of the seriousness of his thoughts, could not re- 
press a smile. 

As soon as the two were inside the door of McDon- 
nell’s sitting-room, O’Hoollaghan took the note out of 
his hat and handed it to the young man. The latter 
tore it open and read the agg sag scrawl: 

“I am frantic. I do not know what to do. My 
father’s plan for getting out of his money bothers is 
that Mr. Corceran should buy out the mortgages and 
that I should be Mr. Corcoran’s wife. Mr. Corcoran 
has sold his property to get the money. Mary.” 


, 


CHAPTER III. 
FOREBODINGS. 


On reading Mary’s extraordinary note, McDonnell’s 
first care was to betray no emotion in presence of the 
Fool ; his first wish to get ips of that outspoken person. 

“That will do now, O’Hoollaghan,”’ he said, opening 
the door and motioning the other away. 

“D’ye mane to say yeh have no answer to send the 
ak! *in a tone of bitter reproach. 

‘ o.* % 

“Faith, an’ there’s manny a pest ooking ae 
than yeh both inside an’ outside of jail that wud thin 
it worth his while to scribble a line, if it was cn’y wud 
a burnt stick on a slate, to a girrel like that, if she 
berms, 3 it worth her while to take pen in hand to 

m.” va 


“There is no answer, and you are to leave this place 
once.”’ 


at > : 

“I'd go wud all my heart to the hangin’ if "twas yer 
boots I was to see scles of, McDonnell. At this 
minute yeh have the look of murdher in yer eyes. 
Maybe yeh’d like to earen the gallows on ould Cor- 





he coran the lord’s body 


Me 


-servant?) Or maybe yeh’d rather 
+4 a to the ould man himself, an’ thry yer hand on 
m 


“Come, come, O’Hoollaghan, I can’t have any more 
of this, Go away!’’ said the young man, torn by a 
fiercer conflict than had rent lim on the hill path, 

“Every wan in the worreld knows that ‘twas ould 
Corcoran got yeh into the bank, and that yeh’d be re- 
tailin’ yallah male pouitices for the insides of them 
that’s up in the poorhouse, on’y he caught yeh be the 
lug an’ pulled yeh out of the gutther. If yeh owe 
gratitude to anny wan, yeh owe it to him, and I 
thought wringing his neck for all he done for yeh 
would be a complayther way of showin’ what a grate- 
ful heart yeh have, than layvin' a fool like me wuddout 
a copper afther bringin’ yeh a letther from the purtiest 

irrel in these parts. Ah, it’s the savin’ husband she’ll 
ve in yeh! hy, ould Corcoran, the skinflint, would, 
be betther for her than an open-handed gintleman like 
yeh, that do be always lashin’ away your substance in 
ood works for the benetit of yer shriveled-up sowl 
1ereafther. Ould Corcoran could make a lady of her.” 

In the present state of his feelings this was more 
than McDonnell could bear. He caught the Fool by the 
shoulder, pushed him out of the room, thrust him down 
the stairs, and flung him into the street. 

O’Hoollaghan offered no resistance. Whén he 
reached the middle of the roadway he collapsed and 
rolled over, muttering: 

“Oh, be the holy! oh, be the holy! Oh, there’s for 
eh! Wan’ud think I thried to pass off a bad sixpenny 
it on him at the bank!” 

He sat up in the middle of the roadway,and shakin 
his enormous fist at the house into which the teller ha 
retired, cried: 

“Be me sowkins! I’ll burn yeh wud a tar-barrel, 
a give yeh a taste.of what's waitin’ for yeli Be- 
yand!”’ 

He picked himself up clumsily, 4s if no joint was in 
its proper place, and made his way into the busier parts 
of the town, Anne Street being a quiet cul-de-sac, com- 
posed of private houses. 

To the first man he met O’Hoollaghan unburdened 
himself: 

“Young McDonnell murdhered me, an’ he bate me, 
an’ “a dhragged me until he didn’t lave a whole bone 
inside or outside of me body, an’ the button is off me 
throusers, an’ me pipe is broke.’’ 

Meanwhile, McDonnell had walked upstairs and sat 
down in an easy-chair. Any one of the events which 
had been crowded into this afternoon exceeded the sum 
of all his unpleasant experiences. He had received in- 
formation which meant to him that the bank was in the 
deadly whirlpool of insolvency. He had broken faith 
with the bank. In telling old Stephen Corcoran to 
withdraw his money he had given, counsel against the 
institution which had afforded hini bread and position. 
To crown all, here was this note from Mary, saying 
that her father had sold her behind her own back toa 
inan old enough to be her grandfather—to a man of 
mean and penurious spirit—to a man short of the fair 
proportions of his race, and cursed by a_ deformity 
which made-him a byword, and which conferred upon 
him a title of derision! 

But stay! To go on in this manner would be to de- 
stroy his mind, and in all his life he had never more 
need of unclouded reason than now. Let him keep his 
head cool and look the situation straight in the face: 

To a certainty the bank would close its doors. It 
was a matter of common notoriety that every penny it 
could command had been lent to South America, and 
Tom Quinn’s telegram meant that a crash in South 
America would be announced to-mororow. When the 
bank shut its doors, James McDonnell would lose his 
situation and his savings, 

Even for an unencumbered bachelor of seven-and- 
twenty the position would be serious, but not disastrous, 
if the victim possessed energy and a reputation for abil- 
ity. He could answer for the teller of Ballymore own- 
ing both. But the teller was engaged to be marriad, 
and it was not likely he could all at once find a position 
as good as the one about to fail him. At best he should 
have to wait for his bride, and he wanted Mary as badly 
as could be. 

Well, let that section of the case stand for the pres- 
ent. 
Now, for the matter of old Corcoran’s money, 4s 
that section of the case appeared when he visited 
O’Brien’s Castle: 

Granted that he had broken faith with the bank, it 
must be allowed he owed a deep debt of gratitude to 
Corcoran, Let him admit that the teller was wrong in 
suggesting the hunchback should withdraw his money. 
How much was he wrong? Observe, the teller had be- 
trayed no bank secret, had used no information which 
reached him inside the bank walls, or from any one 
connected with the bank. Tom Quinn was a private 
friend of his, employed in a great London financial 
house, which dealt in this same South American secur- 
ity. The news of the South American smash-up came 
from Tom, and was as much the teller’s private prop- 
erty as the news about Tom’s health, But the Bally- 
more clerk had used it against his bank, and he was 
bound, in contract and in honor, not to do anything to 
the detriment of the company. It was a first principle 
of commercial honesty that an employé should do"noth- 
ing to injure his employer. 

In advising Corcoran to withdraw, had he done 
what could harm the bank? Yes, if the bank stood. If 
the hank fell, no; for then there would be no bank to 
harm. To be sure, there would be creditors of the 
bank; but that fact did not fairly come under con- 
sideration at present, and even if it should be taken into 
account, the teller couid make out a strong case. 

The stability of the bank would be no more affected 
by thé withdrawal of sever thousand five hundred and 


forty ds than the stability of a well-built house ws ' 
the ba 


the withdrawal of a single brick. The peril to 

came from South America, not Ballymore. bn, the 
whole his offense might be regarded as light, His con- 
science did not now revolt much from it, and if it never 


became npg he thought it would trouble his mind ~ 


very little in after-years, At any time in the future he 

could say to old Corcoran: pee » 
‘‘When James McDonnell was a poor, friendless bo} 

you gave him a helping hand: When you were old 


a beggar, that same James McDonnell, grown up, pat 
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seven thousand five hundred and forty pounds into your 
ome ket.’’ Now this wasa fine t ing to th of. 
ell, let that section of the case stand for the pres- 
ent. 


Now let him regard old Corcoran’s pretensions to 
Mary. He would keep his head cool, and try to view 
this part of the case impartially, judicially. It would 
be hard to preserve a levei head, but he would do his 
best to avoid prejudice or heat: 

No one but the lovers themselves knew that there 
was anything between them—knew that they were 
more to one another than acquaintances. O’Hoollaghan 
might have suspicions, but he was not to be considered, 
No one minded a word the Fool said. Corcoran himself, 
of course, knew nothing. So little did the lonely owner 
of O'Brien's Castle suspect of the matter that his own 
secret would have been disclosed a couple of hours ago 
if the teller had pressed for information. In that inter- 
view, Corcoran had spoken and acted with perfect good 
faith. 

At ten o’clock to-morrow the young teller would be 
behind his counter. As the clock struck, the door of 
the bank would be pushed open by the hunchback. A 
check for seven thousand five hundred and forty pounds 
would be presented by the teller’s sole benefactor, and 
paid by the man who had saved it for the drawer—by 
the man whose sweetheart the money was meant to buy 
out of the young man'sarms! The situation would be 
one of the most dramatic which had ever occurred in a 
bank, which had ever occurred in any staid business 
office. Yet there would be no scene in the sense of ex- 
hibition of feeling. Corcoran would very likely say a 
few pleasant words as he gathered up his notes. Then 
he would bid good-morning and take himself off. The 
whole transaction would look the smoothest of business 
affairs. 

At some hour of the day, or of the day after, a run 
would begin on the bank, and at some hour of the day, 
or of the day after, the notice, usual in such cases, 
would be posted up, saying payment was temporarily 
suspended. The front door would be shut, and the 
teller would take up his hat and step into the, street 
without a situation or a five-pound note. The whole 
matter would be hard, indeed, on that young man. He 
had absolutely saved for the bank customer, at the ex- 
pense of a transaction which was not creditable, the 
money with which this old man was going to outbid 
him for the girl he loved! 

By Jove! ‘twas hardly fair. 

It looked like a judgment sent upon him for his 
treason to the bank. A corrupt man would think him- 
self entitled to a handsome share of that money. No 
man in the world could think the money ought to be 
used to lure his sweetheart away from him. 

By Jove! many a man would consider half that 
money fairly his own—ay, there were a few who would 
think most of it by right belonged to them. 

Some fellows would find it bad enough not to have a 
good slice out of seven to eight thousand pounds. But, 
that it should be employed in winning his sweetheart 
away from him was a thing not one fellow in a million 
could stand. 

But stop—stop! Some things would not bear too 
much thinking about; so let that section of the case 
stand for the present. 

What made the matter most trying of all was that 
nothing could be done. He felt it would be worse than 
useless to seek Mary. There was not the least prospect 
of seeing her, and now that he had quarreled with 
O’Hoollaghan he could not hope to communicate by 
letter. He believed she would not marry Corcoran at 
the bidding of father or mother, or of both. He be- 
lieved she would marry no man but himself. He feared 
she would not marry him against her parents’ wish. 
But what was the good of torturing himself when no 
means existed of finding out her feelings or her views? 
He must wait for to-morrow, and watch how matters 
fell out, 

Ballymore had no daily newspaper, no chamber of 
commerce, no institute supplied with telegraphic intelli- 
gence from hour tw hour. The Dublin evening papers 
were not sold in the town. Few of them reached the 
district, and they did not arrive until the morning after 
publication ; they came only to subscribers, and McDon- 
nell was not acquainted with a single subscriber. So 
that even to-morrow he could not hope to hear any im- 
portant news until the Dublin morning papers arrived 
early in the afiernoon. There was nothing for it but to 
grin and wait. 


CHAPTER IV. 
OLD CORCORAN'S MONEY GONE. 

NEXT morning he rose unrefreshed and jaded. He 
had not closed an eye that night. When, at his usual 
hour, he entered the bank, nothing remarkable chal- 
lenged his attention. Including Dwyer, the manager, 
there were five men besides himself in the Ballymore 
branch. They all got on well together, and were more 
hike the brothers of. a united family than a chance 

athering of strangers in blood, The ravages of the 
day and night before were visible on McDonnell’s face. 

“You're not looking very grand this morning,” said 
the manager, kindly. ‘‘Anything the matter?” 

“I was kept awake all night with a toothache, sir,” 
gaid the teller; ‘“‘but it’s gone now.” 

“Creosote I always use. I find it the best remedy,” 
said Dwyer. 

“That's what cured me, sir,’’ said McDonnell, as he 
moved off to his counter. 

His cheek tingled at the little lie. He was not in 
the habit of telling lies, great or small. He felt this 
little lie would make him unclean for days. 

At ten precisely the front door opened, and at two 
minutes past ten by the clock Stephen Corcoran entered 
He shook hands with the manager and 
nodded in a careless, offiand manner to the teller as he 


° presented his big check. 


“Mr. Dwyer,” he called to the manager across the 


| desk, “I'm relieving you of what I lodged yesterday.” 


“Oh, indeed,” said the manager, with a smile. 
_ “IT ought to have explained that I was leaving it with 
you only for safekeeping during the night. I have to 
-it all away in cash to-day. Good-morning."’ 
The weather continues to keep cool, 
_ @orcoran. Good-morning,” said the manager, 


ith another smile. 


acs 
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“Morning, McDonnell,”’ said the old nodding 
familiarly to the teller. He paused and abdsa, “You 
look as if a breath of mountain air would do you good. 
If you take a stroll along the hillside, come in to see me, 
won't you?”’ 

‘Thank you very much, Mr. Corcoran, I will.” 

The hunchback hurried away with his money secured 
in a large old pocketbook. The great dramatic scene 
was over without ruffling the placid surface of business 
routine! 

For a few minutes there was not a sound but the 
scratching of sa and the turning of great leaves in 
giant account-books. Then the swing doors from the 
street flew open as if struck by a battering-ram, a tele- 
graph boy burst in and flung down on the teller’s coun- 
ter a message addressed to the manager by name. 

McDonnell took the message to Dwyer, who opened 
it, read it, beckoned the accountant and teller to his 
box, and flattened out the pink paper on his desk for 
them to read. The dispatch came from the head office 
in Dublin, and consisted of an extract from the Dublin 
‘Daily Post’’ of that date, the 29th of May. It ran: 


“Apropos of the terrible financial crash in South 
America, we are authorized to state that the South of 
Ireland Banking Company have not and pever had a 
penny invested in any South American securities.”’ 
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“Then the bank is saved?”’ cried McDonnell, looking 
at the manager with dazed eyes. 

“Saved! What on earth do you mean? Why, our 
concern was never in danger! My dear Mr. McDonnell, 
take my advice and go home. You are not fit to be at 
business. I know only too Well what it is to lie awake 
all night groaning with toothache. Go home and have 
a good sleep.” 

“Thank you, sir; I think I will. 
queer.”’ 

He lounged heavily out of the office, and turned his 
steps toward his lodgings. He was so overcome by this 
new turn of affairs that he could nyt marshal his 
thoughts consecutively. Hitherto he had been one of 
the clearest-headed of men, but a succession of shocks 
had thrown his mind out of gear, and on his way to 
Anne Street he could only keep on repeating in his 
mind, ‘‘Never a penny in any South American securi- 
ties! Never a penny!” 

It was dark that evening when he emerged from his 
lodgings. Traversing the town by back ways he 
reachéd the New Bridge, crossed the river, and went 
up the long flight of steps he had gone up the night 
before. At the top he turned to the right and kept 
along the side of the hill until he came to the steep, 
narrow, neglected lane. He ascended the lane and 
knocked at the shabby door of the castle. In a few 
moments old Corcoran, carrying a slender dipt candle, 
opened the door. He raised his candle above his head 
the better to discover his visitor. 

“Oh, McDonnell,’’ he cried, ‘‘I’m delighted to see 
you! I hardly hoped for so early, or I should say so 
late, a call.”’ 

“T expected to have the door opened for me by 
O’Hoollaghan,”’ said McDonnell. 

I don’t know where the fellow is; but anyway the 
door is open, and I told you yesterday that there is only 
one side of a door for a friend when the door is open to 
him. My dear fellow, I owe you a debt I never can 
repay. Sit down.” 

They were by this time in the little chamber which 
formed the ground floor of the square tower. 

“After you left the bank to-day, I was wondering 
where you would put that money,’’ said McDonnell. 

“It’s quite plain,’’ thought the young man, ‘‘that he 
does not yet know anything about Mary and me.’’ He 
went on aloud: “‘I was in hope you would cross the 
Main Street, open an account in the Bank of Ireland, 
and lodge the cash there.”’ 

- aid nothing of the kind. Your news put the heart 
across in me, and it will be a long day before I trust a 
bank again. Every penny of it is in that escritoire 
there, and as the walls of this tower are eight feet thick, 
I fancy it is as safe as in the strong-room of any bank in 
the kingdom.”’ 

His whole soul was so swallowed up in the contem- 
plation of his own escape that he did not think of ask- 
ing whether the South of Ireland Bank was broken. 

He crossed the earthen floor to an old escritoire, out 
of which he took the large pocketbook. Going back to 
where McDonnell sat by the table near the dim dipt 
candle, he laid down the pocketbook close to the young 
man, opened it with trembling hands and elaborate 
care, and drew out a thick bundle of notes tied with a 
piece of tea-twine. 

‘There it is,’ he whispered triumphantly. ‘“‘There’s 
every penny of it—seven thousand five hundred and forty 
pounds, just as you handed it to me yourself this morn- 
ing. Seven thousand five hundred and forty pounds!’ 
He spoke in admiration and awe. 

While the old man was saying these words, O’ Hoolla- 
ghan the Fool entered unperceived. He was now stand- 
ing at the bottom of the doorway, which was seven or 
eight feet deep, and in black shadow. 2 

“You run a great risk in keeping such a sum of 
money here,” said McDonnell, gravely. ‘‘If I were you 
I would not think of using this place as a treasury.” 

“To be sure, every man to his trade. You bankers 
fancy money cannot be safe anywhere but in yourown 
coffers.”” He laughed a short laugh of approval at the 
cleverness of his ‘Tittle speech. He put the notes back 
into the pocketbook and restored it to the old escritoire ; 
then he returned to his plain deal chair by the plain 
deal table and went on speaking: 

“But, seriously, you know that the neighborhood is 
as honest as the day—why, we do not even hear of 
burglary! And then, no one is aware that the money 
is here but you and me. I came straight home from 
the bank, and have not since spoken to a scul but the 
Fool. Nice fellow your manager. But do you know 
the very, very cool way he took my withdrawal of such 
a large sum, with his ‘Oh, indeeds!’ showed as plain as 
the town clock the time of day. I must say he did not- 
caring very well; but I faney he overdid it a bit. By 
the way, where are my manners? I ought. to have 
asked you first and foremost, how did you get on to-day 


I do feel rather 


down there? When did the run begin? Did Corney 
Prendergast get his money?”’ 

“There was no run.” 

“Eh!"’—with a clutch of astonishment in the long, 








“Holy Pethor?” "The hocehbesk 6 sprang off ei 
“e er hd - chai 
and fell a pace back from his visitor. “If you were 


taking a rise out of me it was an unbecoming thing for 
you to take a rise out of a man nearly old enough A be 
your grandfather.”’ 

“I was playing no trick on you,” said the young 
man slowly, looking straight in the eyes of the other 
out of his own dark, resolute eyes. ‘“‘Do you get a 
Dublin morning “ig 

“No, I don’t. Can’t afford it.” 

McDonnell pulled out a copy of the Dublin “Daily 
sag _— it to Corcoran, saying: 

e to-day’s morning papers print that paragraph 
which I have marked in tine.” 4 ere 

Corcoran clutched the paper, dropped down on his 
chair, fumbled for his glasses and put them on, then 
holding the miserable candle between him and the 
sheet, read the paragraph which the manager of the 
bank had that morning received by telegraph from the 
head office in Dublin. 

The old man eroeea the paper to the floor, and sat 
staring at McDonnell, trembling. 

‘A little before you saw me last evening i got a tele- 
gram from London telling me of the South American 
smash. Like everybody else, I believed the South 
American smash would involve the smash of the South 
of Ireland. Now do you understand?” 

“Understand!”’ cried the hunchback, in a voice 
quaking with emotion—‘‘I understand, and, what is 
more, I appreciate, and I swear on my soul now to you, 
as you once swore about me, that if ever I have it in 
my power to do you a good turn, I will do it at any 
cost.’’ He caught the young man’s hand, and by way 
of ratifying the oath, raised it to his lips. Then, pash- 
ing it suddenly away, he said, ‘‘Of course I have sworn 
my oath on it, but you would not be so mean as to take 
advantage of that oath and try to extract money from 
me? Iam a very poor and a very old man—anything 
but money—anything else in the world but money you 
can have!’’ He uttered the latter portion of this speech 
_ — of piteous beseeching, holding out appealing 

1ands, 

“Make your mind easy about that. I will never ask 
you for a penny.” 

“You are the noblest young man alive!” cried the 
old man, rapturously. He clasped his hands and held 
them up to the teller, as though about to fall on his 
knees in worship of him. ‘‘You are the noblest and 
the best young man alive, and it will be a crédit to me 
here and hereafter that I had a hand in you!”’ 

‘Mr. Corcoran, as you are good enough to be in a 
favorable humor toward me, there’s something I would 
like to tell you about myself.”’ 

“Out with it; and in any way but money—”’ 

McDonnell held up his hand for silence, and fixed 
the hunchback’s light, weak eyes with his ‘own dark, 
steady ones. 

“I’m thinking of getting married—”’ 

‘My darling boy!”’ cried Corcoran, springing up and 
holding out both his hands. 

The teller motioned him to sit down. 

“I am engaged to be married; but unfortunately a 
rival has appeared—”’ 

“T’ll shoot him for you and welcome,”’ said the 
hunchback, with a laugh. ‘‘I bought a pistol to protect 
my money. ok!’’ 

He pulled out the table-drawer and produced a re- 
volver. 

“Put away that foolish thing, and hear me out. 
This is no laughing matter.”’ 

“Of course not’’—putting away the weapon. “I 
ought to know that myself’’—with a leer. 

“I am engaged to be married,’”’ went on the young 
man, ‘“‘and I mean to marry the girl to whom I am 
engaged.”’ 

These words were spoken with enormous emphasis, 
an undeviating look from the earnest eyes and a clinch- 
ing of the powerful hands. 

‘“‘To be sure—to be sure. But why are you looking 
at me as if you were going to eat me?” 

“Lam going to marry Mary Butler.’’ 

“What!” 

The hunchback’s jaw dropped, his mouth gaped 
open, he clutched at the table. 

“Tam going to marry Mary Butler.”’ 
Corcoran fell back on his chair and turned ghastly 


ite. 
“Il feel as if I was going to nae ae ge to die. You 
haven't sucha thing as a flask? No. If you didn’t 
come here to murder me out and out, go away now. 
Go away now, for God’s sake, and come to me to-mor- 
row evening.”’ 

The visitor rose. 

Corcoran never stirred. 

*I—I know I’ve sworn that oath, but my head is 
queer now, and if you don’t want to kill me out and 
out, go on the instant. Come to-morrow evening: Find 
your way to the door yourself. I don’t think I coulc 
stand up. Good-night.”’ 

The young man left, closing the door of the little 
room after him. He passed out of the front door, clos- 
ing that door also behind him. He saw nothing of 
O'Hoollaghan either in the deep doorway of the tower- 
room or in the passage leading to the front door. 

- The night was cold for the season and pitch dark. 

Next morning, just at the stroke of ten, an under- 
sized, deformed figure burst into the bank, and, dartin 
up to the teller’s counter, cried out, in a voice of wil 
agony: 

‘“‘McDonnell, my own boy, you did take my mone 
just to have a rise out of your oldest and best friend. 
You did, of course; I can see it by your handsome face. 
Just to have a rise out of me, your best friend, out of 
ould Corcoran, the lord.” 

‘*No, indeed.”’ 

“Then; God take me, I’m robbed! It’s all gone!’’ 
and with a moan the old man sank upon the floor of 
the bank. ; 


wh 


CHAPTER V. . 
AN UNWELCOME INTRUDER AT O’BRIEN’S CASTLE. 


On Corcoran’s entrance, Dwyer, the manager, had 
raised his head. He heard the hunchback’s appeal to 
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ci man ay he an 08 aot with a d passed his hand over his forehead. He 
“McDonnell, he has fainted! Come here and help turned rou uavering voice, “‘Do you 
me with him.” ' - know what I have done? you know in my mad 
The teller put his hands on the counter and vaulted eer” Fy get here what I have been fool enough to do?’’ 
out into the body of the bank. “What?” 


“T’ve left the front door of my place open! Now I 
recollect it. Left the front door open and my escritoire 
open with all that money inside!” : 

“But the people about here are very honest,’’ said 
Dwyer, almost echoing Corcoran’s own words of the 
night before. 

“They are! They are!"’ éxclaimed the old man, 
eagerly. “They might make love to a turnip out of a 
field, or. a few sods of turf from a rick, or a bundle of 
fagots in the woods, still they’d never think of comin 
into a house and taking a man’s money—a r ol 
man’s money, But what am I thinking about? Why, 
no one but you here in the bank is aware that I owned 
the money at all, not to say that I drew it out in cash 
and brought the cash home.”’ 

‘‘Besides,’ ’said McDonnell, ‘‘O’Hoollaghan told me 
yesterday he had taken service with you. He will 
guard your place while you are away more faithfully 
than any dog.” ; 

“True for you—true for you! I forgot about the 
Fool, and that it is only over his dead body they could 

et my money. I forgot that the lord of O’Brien’s 
Castle has a man-servant now! Fancy the poor old lord 
of O’Brien’s Castle, who lives on potatoes and salt Hing 
sporting a man-servant! Ha, ha, ha!’’‘and with a shrill, 
mirthless laugh he left. 

Taking into account his years and his deformity, Cor- 
coran was a very active man. But he had not yet fully 
recovered from the effects of his fainting fit. He hur- 
ried up the Main Street as fast as he could walk, crossed 
the river by the old bridge, and in less than half an hour 
found himself hot and puffed in front of his own door, 
which stood wide open. 

He was about to dart in, when through the gloom of 
~ passage he saw the figure of a man coming toward 
nim. 

‘‘Hallo, O’Hoollaghan!” cried he, irritably ; ‘‘how is 
it I didn’t see you before now to-day?”’ 

A harsh, discordant laugh issued from the passage, 
and a hard voice said: 

‘‘Egad, he takes me for the Fool! 
compliment, Corcoran!’’ 

The speaker —a tall, light-haired, bronzed young 
man—came down the passage toward the door, and 
stood on the threshold barring the way, and regarding 
Corcoran with an amused look. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,’ said the lattér, severely, 
suspiciously, ‘‘but you have the advantage of me.”’ 

‘Now, there’s for you!”’ exclaimed the other. ‘‘I’m 
blessed if he knows me! Why, no one knows me, just 
because I’ve grown a beard and aah a tanned hide! Cor- 
coran, did you ever hear of one Sam O’Gorman?”’ 

“Sam O'Gorman! Do you mean Mrs, Butler’s cousin 
that went to the gold diggings?”’ 

‘The same.” 

“Well, I did know him. What about him?’ 

“His clothes—not making you an ill answer—are 
about him, and I’ve always found his clothes a mortal 
good fit for me.”’ 

“Sam O’Gorman! You Sam O’Gorman! 
believe your word against my eyes.”’ 

The other laughed again, harshly, discordantly. 

‘“‘Then let your ears be better dean your sight, and 
take my word for it. I’m Sam O’Gorman, as sure as 
there are apple trees in orchards.”’ 

Now, this was nota pleasant meeting for Corcoran. 
In the first place, Sam U’Gorman had always borne a 
bad character. He had been lazy, idle, good-for-noth- 
ing, and, ne said, not particular as to how he got 
money. He would not take to any kind of work at 
home, and lived on his cousins, the Butlers. Five years 
before, as a last resort, he had been sent out to Austra- 
lia. From the time he left Ballymore, not.a word was 
heard of him, and most people believed he had died. 
Here was he now in the house where Corcoran had left 
all his money, and while the owner was away. 

“T’m glad to see you, Sam,’’ said the hunchback, 
nervously. ‘‘And I’ll be gladder to see you later. But 
just now Iam in a desperate hurry to get something I 
eft inside.”’ 

O’Gorman did not move out of the doorway. 

“There’s not much inside now, any more than at 
other times,” said O’Gorman, with a grin. ‘‘You were 
always too careful of the shelves of your pantry to risk 
breaking them down by overloading, and as far as I 
could see, there’s only an empty penny ink-bottle in the 
wine cellar—that is, if the cupboard of your writing- 
desk stands for your cellar.’’ 

“What!” cried the miser, starting back aghast. 
‘*You don’t mean to say you’ve been rummaging in my 
escritoire?”’ 

“Escritoire! is that what you call it? It’s a grand 
name, surely, for an old box a man would be ashamed 
to bag a meney hound in. Well, you may call it what 
you like. Jcall it a cowardly affair, for there's no 
spirit in it.’’ And he laughed his disagreeable laugh. 

“Clear out of my road, Sam O’Gorman, you impu- 
dent puppy. you nge, you thief, and if 1 miss any. 
thing I’ll know who to blame for it,” said Corcoran, 
furiously. 

“Ch, begor, honor bright, I left you the ink-bottle! 
and it was the only thing of any value I could carry 
away. barring the three-pronged fork you toast your 
her: on when you give a party. You look as fright- 
ened as if there had been a naggin*of whisky in the old 
chest, and you could smell it off me. I was dying for a 
drink when I came up here. ButI might have known 
better than to trust to O’Brien’s Castle for a sup. Well, 
good-morning, Corcoran, and when 1 meet you in the 
town I'll stand treat to show you there’s no bad blood 
between us. It’s a fine morning, glory be to God!”’ 


The e 
swooning man into the bank parlor, swf set him up in 
the manager’s own elbow chair. 

“T dare say it would be best to lay him on his back; 
but I can’t bear to do that,” said Dwyer, compassion- 
ately indicating the deformity. ‘‘I feel Kis heart going, 
though ’tis very weak. Hold him up a minute, till I 
get some brandy.” ‘ : 
He darted out of the room, and was back immedi- 


ately. 

They forced a little brandy between the blanched, 
half-open lips, and in a short while the fainting man 

n to revive. His half-open lids opened full, and, 

sighing, he turned his eyes round and looked inquisi- 
tively about the room, and from the manager to the 
teller, saying: 

“Seven-thousand-five-hundred-and-forty the check 
was bind Dwyer, wasn’t it?” 

“ es,” 


“T’ll take—seventy-five hundreds and four tens.” 

Dwyer looked at McDonnell, and said to the old 
man, ‘'Drink a little more of the brandy. You want 
it.” 

The other looked args 
toward him. ‘Brandy! 0 
drink any kind of spirits. 
do want my money, Dwyer. 
dreds and four tens.” 

“If you take the brandy first, we’ll talk about the 
money afterward.”’ 4 

The hunchback caught the glass and drained it. 

“IT have to pay that money away—every penny of it. 
You are keeping me a long time waiting, Dwyer. 
Seventy-five hundreds and four tens are what I want.’’ 

He said these words pettishly. He stared round 
him, and then looked uneasily at the manager. 

“But why am I here? Why am If in the parlor? I 
did not ask to come here, I don’t require accommodation. 
I don’t want you to lend me money, Dwyer. I want 
only my own. I want the money I left with you for 
safe keeping. I want you to pay me my own across the 
counter. hy am I in this room? and why is McDon- 
nell here? Good heavens!’ he cried, in a quavering 
voice, as he struggled up out of the chair. ‘‘My money 
cannot be in danger? Nothing is wrong with the bank?”’ 

‘Be calm, Mr. Corcoran,’ said the manager, sooth- 
ingly. 

“But,”’ cried the miser, in a voice which he vainly 
endeavored to make firm and important, ‘‘I must know 
about the bank. I have a right to know about the 
bank.”’ 
“The bank is all right.”’ 

“Then why am I here?’’ he demanded, with offended 
dignity. ; 

“You turned a little giddy in the office, and we 
thought this place would be better for you until you 
felt quite strong again.”’ : 

up feel quite roy | now, sir,’’ he said, with indig- 
nant asperity. ‘‘And I beg of you, Mr. McDonnell, not 
to see any more of my time wasted, but to give me my 
_money at once. You have my check, Mr. McDonnell.*‘ 

He had never addressed the young man as ‘‘Mr.’’ be- 
fore. 
‘ “Yes,” said the teller, gently, ‘‘we have your check; 
ut—’’ 

He paused. 

‘But what, sir?’ He was trembling with rage, 
while he felt conscious that somewhere in his mind 
crouched an awful dread. 

‘“*You handed in your check yesterday morning.” 

“‘Vester—yesterday—yesterday morning!”’ he passed 
his thin, damp hand over his skinny forehead, and 
dropped back in the chair with a shudder.~ He went on 
slowly in the voice of one who forces himself to recall 
something but dimly remembered: ‘‘I d in the 
check—yesterday—and I got the money—and I took the 
money home—and this morning—great God, this morn- 
ing it was gone!” 

He dropped his hand from his forehead, fell back in 
his chair, and gazed from one of the men to the other 
with a look of awe upon his white face. He could not 
believe that he, simple Stephen Corcoran, the hunch- 
back, could be the object of so stupendous a calamity. 
What! He who had scraped and saved all his days—he 
who had for years and years denied himself the com- 
mon coinforts of life, to say nothing of the luxuries—he 
who grudged himself butter and meat—he who had sat 
in the dark of long nights to save the candle—he who in 
the piercing, freezing cold of winter nights upon the hill 
had let the hearth under the wide chimney grow cold 
rather than add another sod of turf—he, to lose in one 
night of horrible eclipse enough to keep any prince for 
a year! The thing was impossible, monstrous, pre 
terous! It was more unlikely than that he should be 
made lord-lieutenant of the land. 

All at once the expression of appalled y left his 
face, and a faint, weak, watery smile took its place. 
He turned with an amused glance from one to the other, 
and said, in a tone of hysterical briskness: 

a tell me I turned giddy in the office, Dwyer?” 

ee es.”’ 

“That accounts for it all. When I was seeking for 
the money in my escritoire, 1 must have had another 
attack, and in the confusion it caused my head—just 
like the confusion of a minute ago—I must have over- 
looked the bundle of notes. Eh? Don’t you think that? 
And my money is now lying safe and sound at 
where I put it last night, and where I couldn’t find it 
this mornin use of the confusion in my er! 
foolish noddle. Eh, Dwyer? Don’t you think that’s 
the explanation?’’ 

“IT sincerely hope so.” 


at the glass Dwyer held 
n’t drink brandy. I don’t 
I don’t want brandy; but 1 
Give me seventy-five hun- 


A nice sort of 


I can’t 


“Hope so! There is no heving about it at all. It’s With these words the young man lounged out of the 
as certain as that the sun es ht.’’ He rose. 


da 

“Well, I’m off home. When I find al ri a 

it back to you. It will be safer here than in my ol 
i of a place. Don’t you think so, Dwyer?” 


an hour with the 
I hope to see you this ev »” he added, 
the teller 


preg and down the forecourt toward the head of 


The old man darted into the house, slamming the 
door after him. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE HUNCHBACK’S REVOLVER. 

He hurried down the passage and into the small 
room at the base of the pt ype tower. With feverish 
haste he ransacked the old escritoire, flinging on the 
floor its heterogeneous contents, consistin of papers, 
old neckties, collars, socks, pieces of candle, pieces of 
soap, twine, rusty tools, broken food, and ail sorts of 
miscellaneous odds and ends. At last the desk was 
empty. But no ketbook, no bundle of notes—no 
trace of pocketbook or of notes did he find. 

He then took out the drawers and felt thera all over, 
as though what he sought might be invisible, but per- 
ceptible to touch. He went down on his knees and 
searched every corner with his hands. By this time 
the sweat was rolling off his forehead, he was-trembling 
all over, and his breath came short and hard. He dis- 
covered no trace—nothing which could serve as a clew. 

Then he lay flat down on the earthen floor and looked 
under the escritoire, peered this way and that; thrust 
his hand beneath and felt about with his long, thin fin- 
gee as if he were examining the grain of some delicate 
abric, as if the thin layer of dust might cover a large a! 
and bulging pocketbook. He discovered no trace—noth- 
ing whicl could serve as a clew. 

He sat back on his heels, covered his face with his 
hands, and said in a slow, constrained voice, irying to * 
force the reality of his loss into his mind: ‘ 

‘‘My money! My money! My money!’’ g 

The tower stood at the northwestern angle of the i 
castle. A hundred years before, when the place was no 4 
longer regarded as a fortress, and when ths attempt had f 
been made to convert it into a dwelling-house of the 
time, a large window had been broken through the thick 
wall into what had once been the courtyard, was then « 
garden, and now a waste. Through the inner angle of 
the tower a wide, old-fashioned chimney had been 
driven to the roof,.and at the bottom of the chimney 
spread a broad, deep hearth, this morning thinly cov- 
ered with the ashes of Corcoran’s meager fire of the day 
before. The room was sixteen feet square, far out into 
it the great chimney projected, and in addition to the 
old escritoire it contained no furniture but a commion, 
deal table and two common deal chairs. 

For a long time Corcoran sat on his heels in front of 
the empty escritoire. He did not know where he was; 
he did not know the time of day. He was unconscious 
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of everything save a dull, heavy perception that his 
mind would not work, that his mind would not undetr- 
stand, that some dreadful thing had happened, and that 
he could not take into his mind what this dreadful thing 
was. 

In the end he became aware that his legs and feet 


were cramped and painful. He put his hand on the 
table and rose, wincing. He gazed around him with 
vacant eyes. There was an expression on his face as 
though he were expecting something to occur—some 
one to come in—as though he were prepared for a voice 
addressing him out of the air. 

He took a chair and surveyed the litter on the 
earthen floor, the dozen of empty drawers. But he 
could make nothing of it all. If the drawers were out 
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of the escritoire, why should not the drawer be out of 
the table too? 
He got up, and pulled out the table-drawer and put 


it down on the floor. In it were a few knives and forks, 
a couple oi spoons, a hammer, a toasting-fork, a salt- > 
cellar. pieces of twine, and the revolver which he had : 
bought to protect his money. 

The sight of the weapon instantly restored him to 
himself. 

“‘Robbed!”’ he cried, looking wildly around him. 
‘‘Robbed of every penny I had in the world! All gonel 
I had no brother or sister; no wife or child to care for; 
nothing but my money, and it’s all gone! Oh, why did 
the thief not murder me? Why did he leave me here 
to bear the agony of my loss?’ 

He flung Himself down on the floor, and rolled over 
and over—this way and that, up and down, hither and R 
thither—as though suffering fierce physical torture, as 
though every spot he touched was red-hot, and he 
writhed away from it, scorched and frantic. 

All at once a thought flashed into his mind, and he 
sat up on the floor. 

The thief had not killed him, but— 

He had bought the pistol to defend his money, and 
his money was gone. What good was the pistol to him 
now? He had nothing to defend any longer. Had he 
seen the man stealing his money, he should have shot 
him; for his er was his own, the greater part saved 
and scraped together by himself. His father had left 
him property worth a rae of thousand pounds, and 
he had stinted and starved and added bit by bit to his 
little patrimony until he had grown to be worth seven 
to eight thousand. 

e had been thinking of getting married. He had 
been thinking of living a little more liberally. He was 
without a relative to leave -his money to, and he was 
growing old, very old. Any day he might fall ill, and 
if he fell ill in those lonely old barracks he should die 
quickly, and his money would go—goodness knows 
where, for he could not bring himself to make a will. 
If he did not die quickly, but lay long disabled, with- 
out heaith to move about, he should cheated and 
swindled before his very eyes. But if he married he 
should have a nurse to take care of him (every one said 
a wife was the cheapest nurse), and some one at hand to 
look after his money, and save him from being imposed 
upon and defrauded. Where was there a better girl 
than Mary Butler? And if he rescued her father from 
ruin would she not be bound to him by gratitude? Then 
she was the prettiest girl in the barony, and she would 
be pleasant to look upon as she went about his place. 

Seven thousand fiv2 hundred pounds were to to 
Billy Butler, He would have to spend a few Bod, » cn 
the castle, and to buy some second-hand furniture be- 
fore getting married. He had thought the odd forty + ~~ 
pounds would cover both. Then he should have the in- . 
terest Butler was to pay him; he should have more 
moves for his wife and himself—he could go on saving 


Now he hadn’t a penny in the world. The castle ~ 
and a few acres of mountain land round jt were 
but if he left the castle no one would rent it, If it i 
be let he should have let it long ago, and lived ina 
Ballymore garret. The land attached to the castle did — 
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>” not bring in more than thirty pounds a year. 


there was no rent tuo pay. 





pounds a year at |.is time of life? 


have shot that man. 
he should not fire in sel1-defense. 


him to life. 


that were so there might be use for the revolver yet! 


to grow familiar with it. 
and polished it with his sleeve. 


He raised the hammer. 


place. 
all would be over in a moment,”’ he muttered, 


barrel upward. 


0 
waking hours had been spent 
years. 
started violently, the revolver fell from his hand and 
exploded, and he sprang to his feet with a ery. 

A loud knocking sounded at the front door. 

“My money is found!’’ he shouted, with hysterical 
joy. “My money is found, and some one has come to 
tell me of it! Come just in the nick of time!” 

He darted down the passage and flung the front door 


open. 
‘Billy. Butler!’ cried the hunchback, in astonish- 
ment. 
“Begor, you made a great guess,”’ said Butler, with 


alaugh. ‘‘But what’s the matter? You're looking like 
a ghost.’’ 
“T was within an ace of being a ghost. If you were 


aminute later you'd have never seen me alive again. 


Come in,”’ 

“Did I hear a shot?”’ 

“You did But that was an accident He led the 
way into the room which he had just left 


Butler was a tall, stout man, with a large. round, 
florid face and gray mutton-chop whiskers. He wore a 
shooting-jacket, knee-breeches, and gaiters, and a round, 
hard felt hat. At first sight he looked the embodiment 
of good-humored jollity, but it was impossible to spend 
quarter of an hour in his company without noticing a 
certain involuntary tightening of the muscles about his 






mouth, which made it seem that hi ymewhat boister- 
ous good-humor might be capable of modification, if not 
change into something the very opposite. 

Butler took the chair set for him, and looked in as 
tonishment at the litter on the floor “What on earth 
is the matter?’ said he, regarding the hunchback with 
asmile of amused wonder There hasn't been an earth- 


quake, has there? 

“No; not an earthquake, but a bad heartquake, But- 
ler. I lodged all my money the day before yesterday. 
ldrew it out yesterday, and last night it was stolen— 
every penny. 

; “You're joking!” 

“As sure as I'm alive 

“Oh, lean see you're joking.’ 

“As sure as there's a heaven above us I'm telling the 
gospel truth. When you knocked I had that revolver 
in my hand. [ did not want to live. Think of it! 
Seven thousand five hundred and forty pounds—all my 
father left me and all I have been able to save.” 

“It's too horrible to believe, Corcoran. I won't be- 
lieve it. Besides, who was there to take it? Let me 
hear your story.” 

Corcoran then told how he had drawn the money 
and brought it home, and how McDonnell had called 
and recommended him not to keep the money in the 
castle. He did not say anything of the warning Mc- 
Donnell had given him about the bank, nor did he say 
anything about what had passed between him and the 
young man concerning Butler’s daughter. He did not 
mention O’Hoollaghan. Up to this moment he had not 
thought of the Fool at all. No one in Ballymore would 
consider the Fool worth speaking of in connection with 
any serious business. 

Coreoran went on to tell how he locked up the place 
early and went to bed, leaving the pocketbook contain- 
ing the money in a drawer of the escritoire. He did not 
take the money to his bedroom for two reasons. First, 
supposing people knew it was in the castle, they would 
naturally imagine he took it with him to his bedroom, 
and seek it there. Secondly, the walls of the tower 
were eight feet thick, and the door of the room was of 
solid oak and great strength, by far the strongest door 
in the house, and he thought the money would be safer 
in this room than anywhere else. 

Then he described his discovery that the pocketbook 
and money were gone. He told of his visit to the bank, 
and aise of his tinding Sam O'Gorman in the house on 
his return. 

Butler listened without uttering a word. The better 
to concentrate his attention on Corcoran’s account, he 
kept his eyes fixed on the ground. When the narrative 
was ended he said: 

**This isa very serious affair for you and me, for all 
of us.. It could not easily be more serious. You were 
. going to pay off my mortgages, you were going to marry 
“my daughter. And now your money is gone. Al- 
though you said nothing about it, from your manner 
in speaking of young McDonnell, I fancy you are ac- 
ffuainted with what I learned the day before vesterday 

the first time—namely, that he has the impudence 
to think of my daughter.” 

“Yes; he toid me so.” 

“Very good. Then what happened to your money is 
‘nd clear as day—James McDonnell took it.” 
> “Butler, I wouldn't believe it if I saw it with my two 
eyes.” said the hunchback, excitedly. 

“I don’t mean to say that he took it to use it as his 
>own. Bui, suppose he took the bundle of notes and 
> threw it on the fire, or dropped it into the river, or put 
a, arywhere else so that you could not get it, then you 











To be sure 
he could live on less than thirty pounds a year when 
He had not for years and 
ears spent thirty pounds in the twelve months. But 
e could save little eac': year out of it, and how much 
could he hope to save before the end out of thirty 


If he had seen the man stealing his money he should 
If a tan came to murder him now 
Why. he would wel- 
come death at the han ls of another! Nothing bound 
He would rather be dead than living. He 
would a hundred times rather be dead than living. If 


He crept across the floor to where the table-drawer 
lay, and tock up the weapon and examined it curiously, 
as a child examines a new and complicated toy, trying 
He breathed on the barrel, 
He aimed it at a spot 
on the wall, at the bellows hanging in the chimney- 


“If I put it between my teeth and pulled the trigger, 


He put the muzzle between his teeth, pointing the 
He closed his eyes and smiled. He 
stole his forefinger cautiously in on the trigger. He 
opened his eyes and looked around him, taking farewell 
P the familiar room, of the room in which most of his 
for better than forty 
He was about to close his eyes again. when he 
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could not pay off my mo: tuyes, and the field would be 
clear of you for,my dau, ._r. Think over this, and 
don’t be such a fool as tu turn that revolver against 
yourself, Perhaps, when y: 1’ve reflected over my view 
of the case a while, you mzy adopt it. Good-morning, 
Corcoran ;”’ and he rose and went. 

For half an hour the old man sat motionless on his 
chair. Then he got up slowly, muttering, ‘Butler is 
right. Butler is right. The villain has taken my money 
to destroy it. That’s what he meant when he told me 
so firmly that he was going to marry the girl. He ad- 
vised me to draw out the money, so that it might be at 
his mercy here. He knew 1 could not marry if my 
money was gone, and he has taken and hidden it. But- 
ler is right.’ He stooped and picked up the revolver. 
‘I must not turn this against myself, or, anyway, not 
until I have had satisfaction for the basest ingratitude 
ever shown by one man to another. This very hour I'll 
have another and perhaps not so pleasant an interview 
with McDonnell in the bank parlor.” 

He dropped the revolver into the breast-pocket of his 
shabby frock-coat, and set out at a quick pace for Bally- 
more, 


CHAPTER VII. 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


WHEN William Butler left O’ Brien’s Castle that morn- 
ing, he made straight for his own home on the op- 
oe hillside. Notwithstanding his usual look of good 
sumored, easy jollity he was in matters of moment mas- 
terful, self-willed, tyrannical. When the conversation 
was about indifferent subjects, he could be as light-man- 
nered and loquacious as any man in the county; but in 
affairs touching himself or which he deemed important, 
he spoke little until he had made up his mind, and then 
he was hard to move. 

This morning he had personal matters of the gravest 
importance to consider, and he was no sooner clear of 
the castle than his face fell and a stranger would take 
him for a sour, ill-tempered curmudgeon. 

If ever a man was master of his own house and land, 
William Butler was that man; and yet no wife in Bally- 
more had greater part of a lusband’s mind than Mrs. 
Butler had of his, and she repaid this privilege of shar- 
ing his thoughts by reposing unbounded confidence in 
his judgment and his justice. To her mind not only 
was whatever William said or did right, but ali his 
words and actions were directed by a Power higher 
than earthly power, and to question what he said or 
did would be little short of blasphemy. 

In spite of his age and bulk, Butler was a man of 
sturdy vigor, and he breasted the hill-path leading to 
his home at a pace which would have done credit to 
many a stripling. 

The principal entrance to the grounds of Cascade 
Cottage was by a private road cutting the eastern shoul- 
der of the hill which rose from the main road running 
through the pass. Keating's Walk was not practicable 
for wheeled vehicles. In the high limestone wall of the 
cottage’s garden there stood flush with the road a green 
wicket, used by the family and visitors on, foot. As 
soon as Butler reached the green door he pulled a large 
key out of his pocket, and let himself in. 

Cascade Cottage was an affected name for Butler's 
place. It was really a substantial, square house of two 
stories, with no more trace of farming about it than one 
finds about the houses of men of smal] independent means 
in country districts of the South of Ireland. The farm- 
house lay in a valley between the hill, on the side of 
which Butler's house stood, and the next hill to the 
southward in the range. There lived Darby Sullivan, 
Butler's head man, there were the headquarters of the 
cows and sheep and goats and pigs and farm-horses and 
asses. Near the cottage itself were a roomy coach-house 
and stabling for a couple of horses. 

The cascade,which gave the cottage its distinguish- 
ing name, was a tiny waterfall ina glen higher up the 
hill, 

When Butler closed the green wicket, he found him- 
self in a path between a shrubbery and the high wall of 
his pleasure grounds. He turned to his left, and hav- 
ing walked to the end of the shrubbery, came level with 
the front of the house, which faced down the shoulder 
of the hill, confronting O’Brien’s Castle on the side of 
the opposite hill, with the pass and the main road be- 
tween them. He made for the front, the outer door of 
which stood open in the daytime; an inner glass one 
being always closed, except in the finest weather. On 
the right-hand side of the hall lay the dining-room, on 
the left the drawing-room, and behind the drawing-room 
a parlor, the room most used by the family. 

Butler strode down the hall and entered the parlor, 
a good-sized, lofty, square room, simply but substan- 
tially furnished, and looking on a small grass plot cut 
out/of the hill, which rose pine-clad, abruptly beyond 
the grass plot. An old-fashioned bell-rope hung at each 
side of the fireplace. The farmer seized_one, and pulled 
impatiently. When the’ neat housemaid entered, he 
said, without turning round from the grate on which 
his eyes were fixed: 

‘‘Ask your mistress te step here. 
her.” 

After a few moments a tall. portly, red-faced, thick- 
lipped, consequential-looking woman, with grizzled side 
curls, appeared. She wore a stiff black silk dress, a 
tierce red cap, a thick gold watch-chain round her 
neck, several massive rings of various colored stones 
on her fingers, and a latge cameo brooch at her throat. 

“You sent for me, William?’’ she said, sinking on 
a chair, smoothing out her stiff black silk and breathing 
hard, as though she had come in double-quick time. 

“Yes,”’ said he, abruptly, turning round on his heel. 
“I have devilish bad news. Iran up to old Corcoran to 
learn if the money was right, and it's all wrong.” 

‘All wrong! Mercy onus, William! How all wrong? 
It can’t be James McDonnell, that impudent upstart, has 
come between you and the end of your bothers?” 

“Well, no—and yet it may be yes. Corcoran knows 
that MqDonnell has had the assurance to raise his eyes 
to the girl—* 

“But,” interrupted his wife, ‘‘Mary is well brought 
up, and knows that she must do what her father thinks 
best for her.” . 

“Yes, yes, yes,’ cried the man, testily. ‘But that 
_is not the question now. Corcoran drew his money out 


Say I want to see 








of the bank yesterday, and last night he was robbed of 
every farthing.’’ 

“Robbed of every farthing!” cried the woman, al- 
most voiceless with amazement. ‘‘Who robbed him?” 

‘‘Who robbed him!”’ repeated Butler, exasperated to 
scorn. ‘‘Why, if he knew who robbed him there wouldn’t 
be much harm done, for he could recover his money. 
But he doesn’t know—at least, he is not sure.”’ 

“Then he gg paral said Mrs. Butler, quickly. 

“He does. He suspects—who do you think?’’ 

“Not Sam? Oh, William, in pity’s name, say he does 
not suspect that cousin of mine!”’ 

She clasped her hands and looked in miserable sus- 
pense at her husband. 

“Are you mad, or what is the matter with you, 
Elien?’’ he said, alarmed, and regarding her keenly. 
‘“‘What on earth put it into your mind he could suspect 
Sam? Why, Sam O’Gorman has been in the neighbor- 
hood only since yesterday.”’ 

“I know,” she said hastily; ‘‘but Sam has always 
been such a rackety fellow that if he is near and any- 
thing bad happens, I can’t help wondering if he hada 
hand or part in it. He arrived yesterday all the way 
from Australia. He said nothing yesterday evening 
about having any money. I supposed he came back 
with the intention of living again on you, William. He 
was over at Corcoran’s this morning, and when he re- 
turned I thought I'd let him know this place couldn’t 
be his home—that we'd be glad to have him on a visit 
for a little while, but that we could not keep him for 
good. So I told him things were changed with us, 
and that you couldn’t have him for more than a week 
or 80. 

‘‘How had you the face to say such words to any one 
under your own roof, Ellen? Why, if we can’t givea 
friend bite and sup here the sooner we’re out of this 
lace the better. never heard of such a thing in my 
ife, and I feel lessened and degraded that such words 
could be said to any one under my roof. It’s making 
a hotel of my house to tell a man he can’t stop in it if 
he has no money! Making a hotel of Cascade Cottage, 
where my people have lived and kept open house for 
generations! At this minute I'd rather the mortgagee 
put me out on the roadside than think we could do such 
athing. For shame, Ellen! For shame!’ 

‘“‘T would not do it to any one belonging to you, Wil- 
liam, or to any friend of yours, not for all the world; 
but Sam belongs to my family, is my cousin, and I can- 
not have him living on you now that you are so far from 
well off.”’ 

“I never felt the pinch of poverty so much as at this 
minute,”’ said Butler, sinking on a chair and covering 
his face with his hand. ‘‘Why, I’d rather live ina 
cabin. and have a crust and a roof to share with a 
friend, than in Dublin Castle and deny a friend his. 
rights.’ 

‘‘Well, William, it was not altogether the expense 
that was in my mind, but, you know (I say if, although 
he is my cousin), Sam is not the most steady young inan 
inthe world, and when he was with us before he didn’t 
behave well; he gave us all sorts of trouble, and you 
made him a present of a hundred pounds and packed 
him off to Australia, rather than have him about the 
place, bringing his name and ours into disgrace.” 

‘Well, well, well!’’ cried the man, in the tone of 
one convinced against his will, and wishing to avoid 
admission of defeat. He dropped his hand from his 
face and waved it to dismiss the point they had been 
discussing. ‘‘I interrupted you. Go on with your 
story.”’ 

“As Iwas saying, Sam did not mention money yes- 
terday. This morning, when you were gone down to 
see Sullivan, he called me in here. He said he had been 
over to Mr. Corcoran, and that ‘the old beast’—that was 
his way of speaking—had been very impudent, and told 
him to quit the place. ‘Think of that,’ said Sam; ‘and 
I have enough money to buy him out and out, and stand 
him a good funeral with lashings and leaving of whisky 
and snuff and tobacco for the wake into the bargain.’ ”’ 

‘‘He never said that?’’ whispered the man, incredu- 
lously. 

‘‘He did, as sure as I breathe. He said the identical 
words I'm telling you while he was sitting on the very 
chair I'm sitting on now. So when you spoke of Cor- 
coran being robbed, I could not but think of Sam O'Gor- 
man.”’ 

“It's wonderful! 
he got the money?” 

“In the gold diggings.”’ 

‘Did he say how much he had?” 

“No: but he said twice with an oath that he had 
more than enough to buy up ‘old Corcoran lock, stock, 
and barrel.’ ”’ 

*‘Had he taken any drink?” 

“No, He had asked me for some whisky before he 
went out: but I told him he could get no whisky or any 
other drink in this house before dinner.” 

Butler rose and began walking up and down the 
room. His wife knew that he was thinking deeply, and 
that.it was better not to interrupt him. At length he 
said, without stopping his walk, “If Corcoran can’t or 
won't find the money—”’ 

“Won't find it?’ interrupted Mrs. Butler, in amaze-~ 
ment. 

“Yes, won't. How doI know but that when he saw 
the notes before his eyes he could not bring himself to 
sart with them? He has been a miser ail his life; but 
{ suppose he never saw his money until yesterday, and 
most misers prefer the sight of their money to every- 
thing else in the world. It’s the sight of the money 
most misers can’t part with. Well. if he can’t or won't 
find his money he can’t pay the mortgages, and, of 
course, he can’t marry.” 

The bosom and shoulders of the woman heaved and 
shook convulsively, and snatching her handkerchief 
from her pocket she covered her face with it and burst 
into sobs. 

Her husband paused before her, and stared at her 
with a look of profound perplexity. 

“In the name of wonder, what are you crying for, 
Ellen? Is it for the loss of such a fine, handsome son-in- 
law?" 

“No.”’ sobbed his wife. 

“Is it because the montagne can't be paid?’ 

“I’m sorry, with—with all my heart that—the mort- 
gages—can’t be paid; but ‘tisn’t that— which overcame 
me,’’ sobbed the woman, more wildly. 


‘ 


It’s past belief. Did he say where 
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you?” road would be clear for you to the girl. Give me back assizes, but 1 know you too welt to think you meant any 
“Oh, William, my husband, my dear—dear William. my money, or tell me where you have hidden it. If you harm by carrying that a eg re is, any harin but 
forgive me, but it isn’t sorrow—that overcame me—but don’t. you shall not go out of this room alive, ht murdering young McDonnell, which would be only a 
joy. I can’t help crying for joy.”’ this revolver to protect my money. I will use it to social and what you may call a friendly crime—not a 
“Joy—joy! hy, of all the days that ever came out avenge my loss. I would rather they hanged me ina political crime like having the weapon for political pur- 
of the heavens, this is about the darkest for youand blind well at the back of the jail than live knowing you, poses. 1 wouldn't say but it’s wrong to shoot a friend, 
me.”’ - : of all men, had taken my money from me.”’ though we don’t have many offenses of the kind in this 
“Oh, William, forgive me—do not be angry, but I If there and then McDonnell did not disgorge the country; but carrying arnts in a proclaimed district is 
was not thinking of you or myself. I was thinking notes or divulge the hiding-place, there and then Mc- a more serious offense against the State than potting a 
Donnell should die. As to the crime of murder, they whole family.”’ 


f-—of—”’ 

7 She could not finish the sentence. could only hang him for that; as to the sin of murder, “I give you my word, Cassidy, I had no political 
“Of what?” McDonnell deserved death for the theft, and he would .ideas in my head.- I don’t know anything about poli- 
“Of the child—of Mary—of the great mercy shown take his chance for being morally justified in killing the tics. I had no thought connected with the revolver but 

to kill young McDonnell.” 


to us by her deliverance from this horrible marriage teller. ; Z 
with Corcoran.” Over and over again, as he hurried along Keating's “There was no great harm in thinking you’d kill 
‘‘Woman, you astound me!”’ ‘He stepped away from Waik, Corcoran rehearsed the anticipated scene with him. — 
her, leaned his broad back against the mantel-shelf,and McDonnell in the bank parlor, and disposed of his tem- he'd like to kill some one or other. That's only human 
surveyed her as though she were some strange creature poral and eternal responsibilities conne ted withit. He nature. But if you killed the young bank clerk for the 
the like of which he had never seen before. ‘‘Why,I carried a short, stout, crooked stick, and punctuated loss of your money you'd be putting the saddle on the 
thought, Ellen, you approved of Mary marrying Corco- each sentence of the interview with astab at the ground, wrong horse, and throwing the expense of your trial and 
ran?”’ or by fiercely flicking a pebble out of his path. execution on the county in the wrong. For I am sure 
She ceased to sob, dried her eyes and looked up at He hurried down the long flight of steps and along asl am of death that McDonnell had no more to do with 
‘him. Her face was purple now, and dark with livid the road leading to the New Bridge. As he approached. your loss than I had. I'll tell “ what I’}l do for you 
spots. the bridge head he noticed half-way across a man sit- now. I'll go over with you to the castle and look round 
“You told me, William, that if the girl married Mr. ting on the parapet. He experienved a sudden shock, it, and give you my opinion. Then you can lodge an 
Corcoran you would be saved from ruin and disgrace, a spasm, at sight of this man. He knew the man well. information, and we'll do what we can for you. That 
and I thought, ‘Women must suffer to save their men- It was Cassidy, the head constable of Ballymore. This will be better than your blowing the roof off the skull 
folk from ruin and disgrace’; and with that thought I was the first person he had seen since leaving home. of any one, and putting the expense of a trial and execu- 
was prepared to do all I could to get Mary to marry this “Can he be here to prevent my going to McDonnell?” tion on your country.” 
man. Still, William, you can’t suppose Iwas pleased thought the hunchback, rendered morbidly suspicious By this time reaction was complete, and. Corcoran no 
that my child—my only child—my one ewe lamb— by his criminal intention. For a moment he contem- longer the fierce and bloodthirsty man who half an hour 
should marry a man like that—a miser old enough to be — turning back and crossing the river by the Old ago had set out for the town. He expressed his sense 
her grandfather, and deformed in his body. ut, Wil- Bridge, half a mile further up. But ‘‘No,” he decided; of obligation to Cassidy for his offer, and the two started 
liam, my husband, all this should be done for you, to ‘‘if I turned now he’d pursue and overtake me. I'll for the hunchback's place. When they got there the 
save you from ruin and disgrace, even if it broke her weara bold face, and keep on.”’ owner first showed .the head constable over ali»parts 
heart and mine; for the man is master of his house and “Morrow, Mr. Corcoran,’’ said the policeman. connected with the affair. Then Corcoran led Cassidy 
his people, and what are she and I but women?” ‘Morrow, head constable,’’ said the hunchback, glanc- back to the room at the foot of the tower. 
“Ellen,” said he, huskily, ‘“‘you should not say such ing uneasily at Cassidy. ‘‘Have you anything to say to ‘‘Let me see now if I have the story right,” said the 
things or think such things. Women are better than me?” policeman, as they sat down. ‘‘You brought the money 
men in the sight of God, and the best man was never as ‘‘Divil a word, only to hope I see you in good health.’’ here from the bank. You put it in that big writing- 
good as a good woman.”’ “T’m in good health, thank you, Cassidy ; but—but desk. McDonnell came, and you showed him the money. 


‘Man is lord, and woman is his hand-maiden.”’ troubled in my mind. You put it back in the desk, and then you and MeDon- 
“Rubbish! If I tried my best—and I don’t—I ‘‘Maybe the ghost of O’Brien’s Castle hus been tick- neil had an unpleasant few minutes; but the unpleas- 
couldn't be as good as you. Why does a young man _ ling your toes, sir?’’ said Cassidy, with a. grin. antness was not about money. McDonnell went away. 
Corcoran fixed his weak, blue eyes on the burly, pur- You locked up the money in the drawer, putting thé key 


make love to a girl and want to marry her? It’s my be- 
lief he does it because he wants to be near some one bet- ple-faced head constable. ‘‘He hasn’t heard of the in your pocket, and you locked the door of this room, 
ter than himself. At any rate, that was the reason in robbery yet,’’ he reflected, after his scrutiny, ‘‘and if taking away the key and hiding it under rubbish at the 
my case,”’ said Butler, solemnly. he hasn’t heard of my loss, how could he know that I end of the left passage. You then remembered O’ Hool- 
His wife put her handkerchief before her face and have designs on McDonnell’s life?’’ laghan the Fol, and that he was to sleep in the room at 
wept again, this time softly, without sobs. Her hus- This encounter with an officer of the law and the re- the end of the right passage. 
band’s words came upon her like a justification and lief Corcoran felt when he found the officer had no know]l- “You looked into his room and found him snoring. 
benediction. edge of the crime which had been committed on him or You walked to your own room at the head of the left 
“Oh, William, I remember when I first saw you and any suspicion of the crime he contemplated on McDon- passage and went to bed. In the morning you found 
the first words you spoke to me, and when you were nell, shook some of the perplexities out of his thoughts, the a of the doer had been taken from under the heap 
my beau and made love to me, and when you asked me_ and brought him back to a more rational state of mind. of rubbish, the door of this room unlocked, the key miss- 
to marry you, and the day we were married, just as With no man in Ballymore was he better acquainted ing, and your money gone?’ 
clearly as if it all happened yesterday! And you were than with Cassidy. They had always been friends, and ‘‘And my money gone,”’ repeated Corcoran, in a voice 
my choice among all the young fellows I ever met; and he had reason for thinking that the head constable would of deepest dolor. 
often, after all those years, when you are about the do him a good turnif he could. What was he going to ‘There are, as far as I can see, no marks of the place 
farm, or at a fair, or in town, I sit down and go over say to McDonnell first—‘‘Give me back my money?’ being forcibly entered. Now, then, Mr. Corcoran, may 
that lovely time once more, and it comforts me and Here was the very man to get back his money if it was I ask you to tell O’Hoollaghan the Fool I would like 
makes me feel a young girl again—though, mind you, 1 inthe power of man to get it back. If McDonnell didn’t to see him for a few minutes?” 
wouldn’t go back one day of .my life, although all my restore the money, what was he going to do? Shoot the “O’Hoollaghan! I—I don’t know where he is. I 
life with you has been a life of love—for I couldn’t live teller. Then he himself would be hanged in the sum- haven't seen him since I was in his room last ‘night.’’ 
a day of my old life again with more love in it than mer, and no good would be done to any one. “To be sure you haven’t! Why, man, it’s as plain 
there was in every day gone by.”’ To be sure, he should have had his revenge on the as the nose on your face who stole the money.”’ 
‘Ellen, I never was good enough for you,”’ said the teller, but the law would take its revenge on himself. ‘‘Who?”’ asked Corcoran, stupidly bowiideséa: 
old man, tenderly. Now, if he put the case into the hands of Cassidy, the “‘O’Hooltaghan the Fool, to be sure. He was inside 
“You were always too good, twice—ay, a hundred money would be restored to him, and that arch ingrate the house; he saw you bury the key, he opened tie 
times too good for me. And then, when I thought of and arch traitor, McDonnell, would suffer yearsof misery door; he took one drawer out of the bureau and got his 
our child—when I thought she was to marry this man, and degradation in prison, and never be able in after life hand at the back into the one where the money was, 


old enough to be her grandfather, a miser and deformed to hold up his head. and he bolted with it.”’ 

—when I thought of her marrying, not for love, as I “‘Cassidy,’’ said he, impetuously, ‘‘you did not hear ‘‘But the Fool is mpre honest than the sun.” 

did, but for duty—when I thought how my child would what happened to me last night?’’ ‘So is every man fill he’s tempted enough. | It is cer- 
have no happy courting days to look back on, nor. happy ‘‘Not a word. Tell me.’’ tainly the simplest case of any importance that has ever 


married days to look forward to, do you wonder that The old man scrambled up on the parapet beside the come in my way, and I promise you, on my word asa 
my heart was full? Do you wonder that I choked at the constable, and told him everything about the robbery, policeman, to have the Fool pol your money in safe 
throat and could not see the sunlight through my tears?’ including McDonnell’s visit of the night before and Sam keeping forty-eight hours from this minute.” 
‘“‘Well,’’ said Butler, heaving a deep sigh, ‘‘it’s a O’Gorman’s visit of that ey but kept out of his - 
er. 


hard, cruel world, and I can’t make it out sometimes. history all reference to Mary But CHAPTER IX, 


We don’t know anything for certain about the loss of ‘‘And where are you heading now, Mr. Corcoran?” ee aye 
the money yet. I suppose Mary would marry Corcoran asked Cassidy, when the other had finished. ‘‘To the THE EXPULSION. 
if I insisted?’’ police barracks to lodge information?” WHEN Mary Butler entered the parlor just as her 

“T can’t say. Idon’t know. She was brought up in ‘No. I was going to the bank to make McDonnell father informed her mother that - suspected Me- 
the belief that your wish was Jaw. All she said tome give up my money, or tell me where to find it.’’ Donnell of having something to do with the disappear- 
after you spoke to her yesterday was that she would *‘And suppose he refused, what chance would you ance of the money, an awkward silence fell on husband 
never marry against your will. She told yourself the have against a powerful young fellow like that?’ and wife. Each glanced at the girl, glanced at one an- 
same, but she did not say she would marry Corcoran.” “I have something in my pocket that would make other, and looked down. 

‘Ah! Well, we must wait a while before we can say me more than his match.” The father recovered himself in a few seconds; Rais- 
more on the subject. I have not told you who I suspect ““Ab! Five or six barrels?’ ing his eyes to his daughter’s ‘ace, he said, ‘‘Oh, is it 
of having something to do with the disappearance of “Five.” you?”’ as though he had only that moment become 
Corcoran’s money.”’ ‘Is it new or second-hand?” aware of her presence. : 

“No. I got a great shock when you spoke cf the loss “Second-hand,”’ He crossed the room and setting a chair for her by 
of the money, for I — Sam O'Gorman must be ‘Loaded?’”’ the table, said: 
concerned in it. And if he isn’t, I don’t care who it ‘Yes.’ ‘Sit down.”’ 


may be.”’ ; ‘‘Well, I don’; like having anything to do with such Little courtesies were not much in Willian Butler's 
“At present, no; it’s not Sam O’Gorman I suspect. tools, except, of course, in the way of business, and up way, and placing the chair for his daughter was an at- 
The man who I think had a hand in the disappearance’ .to this we have only been enjoying a friendly talk. But tention without precedent. It told Mary that something 
is James McDonnell.” : put what you brought on the battlement there between important was coming. She sat down. Her father 
‘James McDonnell!’ cried Mrs. Butler, falling back us till I have a look at it.”’ went back to his former position on the hearthrug, and 


on her chair and staring with the round eyes of aston- Corcoran took the revolver out of the bréast-pocket of leaned once more against the mantel-shelf, 
ishment and horror at her husband. his rusty frock-coat and laid it between them on the-top He cleared his throat, shifted his weight from one 
At that moment the door opened, and Mary entered of the parapet. foot to the other, thrust his thumbs into the armholes 
the room. “Oh, that’s it, is it?’’ said Cassidy, leaning down over of his waistcoat, and said in a voice made thick and 

are the pistol to look at it, and placing his elbows on the ge! | to conceal emotion: — 
CHAPTER VIII. ei be gram inside a nore q ht a a “i ee I wate OS about you. I will 
; ’ think a great deal of it. ancy it wou » about as not g on what passe tween you and me when 
HEAD-CONSTABLE ‘CASSIDY § PROMISE, much hg in a row as a boiled carrot. Anyway,Idon't I baat cetiee to you, beyond saying that on this farm my ~ 


On his way to Ballymore the state of the hunchback like the looks of it;’” and with a jerk of his elbow he word is law, and in this house my word is law, and in 
bordered on frenzy. His mind was in such a tumult shot the weapon off the copestone into the swift, turbid everything concerning your future my word is law.”’ 
that he was unable to fix it on — one thought. river below. “T will do nothing against your wish,’’ said the gifl, 
Reason had left him, and he could only feel. He was “My revolver!” shouted the old man, in dismay. bending her head. 
not clear about any circumstances in the past or certain ‘‘What do you mean by this? I gave eight-and-six yes- “That is not enon said he; frowning. ‘‘You 
that he saw exterior objects aright. He was acutely terday morn for it.”’ must, moreover, do all things I command: You are - 
conscious of two things, and only two—that his money “Faith, and for twice six-and-eight the dirtiest at- now twenty-two. and since you were born I have never 
had disappeared, and that he was going to get it back at torney in Ballymore wouldn’t stand in court to defend been obli to command your obedience. I have 
any cost—at the cost of a threat to murder McDonnell. you if you were brought up for carrying arms in a pro- pays to ask, and you did what I asked. If I ordered you 
If the threat did not procure restitution, then he would cla district without a lieense.”’ Ry to do anything against the law of God or man, you would 
shoot McDonnell, that was all. “Eh?” crie] the old man, in terror. He had faced no. be bound to obey me. But even now, al you 

His interview with the teller would be short. He _~the thought of hanging a few minutes ago—now he was are of age according to the law of man, and can 
should ask for a few minutes with him in the bank par- appalled at the mere hint of imprisonment. 
lor. He should say to this young man: “Mr. Core 

“You are under the heaviest obligations tome. You to go about witha revolver in your ket, when you your high chair at that table. In the moral 
are the only man who last night knew where my money know the district is and has been proclai for years, isno coming of age for a child; andif I should be forced 
was. You wan to marry the girl that | was promised and when a fine wouldn’t free you from the hold if you to command you to do an thin (it has not yet Ye 

asawife. You understood that without my moneyI get into it?: I daresay it w: have been my duty to quite to commanding), you feel yourself tempted t 
: ‘ " , Verret Te me Ps r 4 Ta aed Vigeger 
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i “Then, rea the name of goodness, what overcame ‘ d-n0 marry, and that, if my money were gone, the walk you off to the barracks and get you sent to the’ — 


Every civilized man thinks one time or another | 


do what you please, according to the moral law ven oe 


, may I ask if you think it a wise thing still: are as much under my control as when be satin. 
w there _ 7 
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disobey, you will have to arrange with your conscience 
before you say ‘No.’”" 

The girl did not reply. She kept her eyes fixed on 
the carpet. 

When Butler spoke of Mary as a little child sittin 
at the table in her high chair, the mother put her hand 
before her face, and tears slid down her cheeks and fell 
on the bosom of her black silk dress. She saw in mem- 
ory the fresh, lovely young face, the little pink frock 
with its blue bows; she saw the blue ribbon in the fair 
hair. She saw the tiny, baby hands sedulously striving 
to acquire ease and grace with spoon and fork. She saw 
the big, burly farmer lean back in his chair and gaze 
with love and pride at his child. She remembered how 
her heart grew young again (the child had come to her 
late in life), at this glowing scene. And now there was 
the father frowning at the maid!—-the maid, with down- 
cast eyes, silent before the father! Money and love— 
love and money! Everything went down before these 
two tyrannical powers, and was trampled under foot by 
them. Oh, why could not the peaceful past live for- 
ever? Why need the fair hair of the child turn to brown 
in the girl? Why should the baby hands, when grown 
full-sized and expert, be turned against the father from 
whom their early movements were so trustingly copied? 
Why should the father’s voice be now weighted with 
displeasure. in place of upborne by the joyous tone of 
yore? Why were his eyes now dark with a frown. in- 
stead of bright with the old soft tenderness? Ah, love 
and money~-money and love! 

After a pause cutler went on: 

“Since :ast I spoke to you a dreadful thing has hap- 
cone Mr. Corcoran—who did me the honor of asking 

- for you in marriage—has been robbed of all his money.”’ 

Mary sat up suddenly, looked at her father, and 
burst out with: 

“I pity the poor old man from my heart.”’ 

“So well you may,’’ said her father, sarcastically. 
“That money was all to be yours one day, and in the 
meantime it was to save your mother and me from the 
workhouse.”’ 

Mary's description of Corcoran as ‘‘the poor old man”’ 
made Butler wince. She had used the words in all sim- 
plicity, but no man cares to have the future husband 
of his blooming young daughter spoken of as a ‘‘poor 
old man.”’ 
~ The girl leaned back in her chair and cast down her 
eyes once more, 

“If the money isn’t found, the mortgages on this 
place cannot be paid, and we will all be turned out,’’ he 
continued. 

She was accustomed to such gloomy anticipations, 
and held her peace. 

“The money may have been found by this time, or it 
may be found to-morrow, or next week, or next year— 
ornever. Of course, if it is never found, Corcoran cun 
never marry.’’ He was watching his daughter keenly. 

She did not move or speak. 

“IT told you that two dreadful things had happened. 
There is no disgrace in a man losing his money, ex- 
cept it goes in a shameful way, or unless he has been 
culpably careless; and of neither of these faults can 
Corcoran be accused. It would have been more pru- 
deni of him to leave the money with the bank. But 
even as things are, not very much can be said against 
him. But the man who took his money—it’'s different 
with the man who took his money, and on my mind 
there is not the shadow of a doubt that the man who 
took Stephen Corcoran’s money is James McDonnell.” 

The girl started and looked around her as though she 
had heard a sharp, sudden noise for which she could 
not account. She raised her eyes to Butler and asked 
quietly: 

“Did you say, father, that you thought James Mc- 
Ponneil had stolen Mr. Corcoran’s money?”’ 

“I did not say I thought it. I said and say there is 
not the shadow of a doubt on my mind that he took thé 
money. Not, mind you, to keep and use, like a com- 
mon robber. but to destroy it, and so prevent Corcoran 
from taking up the mortgages and marrying you. Now 
do you see?’ cried Butler, in a voice of angry triumph. 

“But, father,’’ said the girl, quietly, ‘‘James McDon- 
nell could not have taken the money for that purpose.”’ 

‘‘Why not?’’ snapped Butler, standing-upright on the 
hearthrug with legs wide apart. 

“Because I promised him that I would never marry 
any one but himself.” 

“You teld me that before. A minute since I said my 
word is law with regard to your future. I blot out your 
foolish promise’’—he made a sweeping gesture with his 
hand and arm—‘“‘I bid you forget you made it. I bid 
you think of it no more.”’ 

‘‘When I made the promise I did not know you had 
any intentions with regard to my future. When I made 
= promise it was a lawful one, and I will keep it till I 

ie.” 
“What!” shouted the man. ‘‘Do you mean to say 
sach a thing to my face, after my telling you that the 
+ young meal-huckster is a robber?” 

“You are my father, and I cannot contradict you. I 
will not do anything you forbid. But it is lawful for 
me to marry or to remain single. I made a lawful 

ise not to marry any man but James McDonnell. 
Re I do not marry him I will remain single all my life.” 

“Then you will have to wait ten years, maybe 
twenty, for your bridegroom. You will have to wait 
until the jailers let him out of a felon’s cell!’ shouted 
Butler, violently. 

“I ean wait.”’ 

She bowed her head. 

“Where can you wait? Under my roof? Never! 
Do you think day after day I am going to sit opposite 
my own daughter, who is the preusignd, wife of a man 
in penal servitude for a dishonoring crime? If you 
mean to stick to him get him to make you an allow- 
ance out of the money he stole from Corcoran, and live 
on the bread of your robber while he is in jail!’’ 

“Oh, William! Oh, my child!’ cried Mrs. Butler, 

and throwing herself on her husband’s breast. 

~~ “Let me alone, woman!”’ he cried, angrily, disengag- 

-itg himself from her arms, which she had t round 

his neck. ‘Let me alone, and mind your own business 
—this affair is iny business.” 

He pushed her before him across the room and thrust 

on her chair. Standing a moment over his cowed 

‘3 ‘ wife, he glared-fiercely at Mary, who sat 

clasped tightly in her lap, her eyes cast 
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down on the floor. He drew a few deep breaths, as if 
colleeting himself, and returned to his post on the 
hearthrug. 

“T have made up my mind in this matter,’’ said he 
to the girl. ‘‘I will not have any one under my roof 
who is in league with thieves and robbers. I will own 
no one of my name who keeps up relations with thieves 
and robbers. If, once and for all, you do not now re- 
nounce the thoughts both of marrying this man McDon- 
nell, and of keeping single because of your promise to 
him, your home is no longer under this roof ; find a new 
home wherever you can, and do not dare to darken my 
door again until you have flung your promise to the 
winds and filled your heart full of repentance for your 
contumacy.”’ 

“Oh, William, William, William! You have turned 
our only child & beggar into the world and broken my 
on a wailed Mrs. Butler, covering her face with her 
14nds, 

The girl rose slowly from her chair, glanced at her 
mother, who was rocking herself to and fro, bowed to 
her father, walked softly to the door, and went out, 
closing the door silently. 

Butler stood still a few minutes, frowning heavily. 
Then he shook himself up, and strode from the room, 
slamming the door after him. 

The noise caused Mrs, Butler to drop her hands from 
her face. She looked round her with distended, terri- 
fied eyes. ‘‘William! William! Oh, come back, Wil- 
liam! Mary, my child, come here!’’ she cried, in a low, 
ae voice, and with a groan fell fainting to the 
floor. 

When she recovered consciousness she was still lying 
on the floor. No one had entered the room since her 
husband left it. She struggled to her feet, feeling weak 
and wretched. She sat down on the chair Mary had oc- 
cupied, and with her elbows on the table and her head 
in her hands, tried to collect her thoughts. 

At first she could see nothing clearly; all was shift- 
ing mist. Gradually she realized the fact that her hus- 
band’s chance of deliverance from grinding financial 
troubles was gone; but how she could not recall. Then 
came the recollection of Corcoran’s loss, and all at once 
the memory of the scene between father and daughter. 

She took her hands down from her face and stared 
about the room. Nothing was changed in the parlor. 
Wall-paper, carpet, furniture, window, fireplace, were 
the same as they had been that morning—as they had 
been for many a long and happy day. But an awful 
thing had just happened in this room, and now this 
room, this house, this world, this life could never be the 
same again. The three people who had lived so long 
and so happily together would never more sit down to 
the cheerful meal as of old. There would be no father’s 
kiss and embraces for the daughter— 

Here Mrs. Butler’s thoughts stopped for a moment. 

Her husband had ordered the girl out of the house. 
Had she already gone? It could not be that Mary was 
in the house, and had not come to see how her mother 
fared after her father’s angry exit. 

Mrs. Butler got up and tottered into the hall. If 
Mary was in the house, she would be found in her own 
room on the floor above. 

The mother climbed the stairs slowly, helping her- 
self with the balustrade. On the upper floor the door 
of the girl’s bedroom stood open. Nothing had been 
disturbed in the room. There was no sign of packing 
up. The mother drew near the dressing-table, hoping 
and fearing—hoping the girl might have left a note, 
saying she had gone to spend an hour or two witha 
friend; fearing to find a note telling of some terrible 
resolve—-the awful Dark Pool of Greenane, lying be- 
tween Cascade Cottage and the town, had stifled the 
last breath of more than one desperate woman. 

No letter appeared on the table. No message of any 
kind could the distracted mother find. 

Yes, there was one message, or, rather, one mute 

sign of terrifying resolve. The gold watch and chain 
which the girl’s father had given her on her twenty- 
first birthday, the only small articles of value owned by 
Mary, lay on the white table-cover in front of the dress- 
ing-glass. She had worn the watch and chain that 
ee: both were on her during the scene in the 
yarior. 
. Why had she taken off the watch and chain and laid 
them so conspicuously on the table? They had not been 
abandoned in haste or mistake ; for the girl, to mark her 
deliberateness, had coiled the long gold neckchain 
around the watch! 

When the mother saw the watch and chain, she 
started back as though she had come upon a serpent. 
It was no longer possible to doubt that Mary had quitted 
the house, had taken her father at his word, and gone 
away from the roof under which she had been born, 
under which she had grown to be the pride and joy of 
both her parents. She had not gone for a few days toa 
friend, because there were her clothes and her brushes 
and combs. She had not gone to make an ordinary call, 
because there were the watch and chain. 

Where, then, was Mary? Where was the idol of the 
mother’s life? the new young joy of her heart? the 
pride of her maternity? 

Between this room and Ballymore lay the awful 
pool, the Dark Pool of Greenané. 

Mrs. Butler knew it would be no good for her to cry 
aloud. At this time of day the servants were in the 
kitchen, an off-build at the rear of the house. 

Mrs. Butler felt she had not stren to go down- 
stairs. What would happen if she fell ble on the 
landing, on the stairs, in the hall? No one in the 
kitchen could hear her, cry as she might. If the alarm 
were not given, and search not instantly set on foot, 
what might not happen? Even if the alarm were given 
now, this moment, what could be done? Could any- 
— be done? or, O God of Mercy! was it already too 

te? 


She staggered to the bell-rope, and pulled it with all 
the strength she had remaining. 


2! CHAPTER X. 
0’HOOLLAGHAN THE FOOL MISSING. 
Hap ConsTaBLe CassiDy left O’Brien’s Castle in the 
best of humors. There was not even a tradition in the 
district of any robbery equal in dimensions to the one of 


which Corcoran had been the victim. In > 
sidy was a quiet, inoffensive man; asan he was 


? 





usually stelok’ eid fitin. ike ied tae deckes. ts Maaeed 
district He was too old and settled in his 


habits to wish for promotion. Besides, he was un arried, . 


and had several children. When he became head con- 
stable of Ballymore he made up his mind that he had 
reached the zenith of his career. As soon as the proper 
time came he should retire on his pension, and devote 
the remainder of his life to trout-fishing. He was a tall, 
portly, good-looking man of forty-five. In his young 
days he had been famous at long jumps and long-dis- 
tance pep but now he walked leisurely. ose 
who did not like him said he was fat, and that he would 
drop down dead if he tried to go three hundred yards at 
“the double.” : 

The interest he took in the Corcoran case was not 
selfish. He was sorry the old man had lost his money, 
and he was sure he should be able to arrest O’Hool- 
laghan and recover it in forty-eight hours. Then, he 
should receive official commendation, the case would be 
another feather in his cap, and—there the matter would 
end for him. 

As he walked back to the town he reasoned the 
case out: ; 

“O’Hoollaghan is a fool only up toa certain point. 
He knows the difference between a penny and a shilling 
as well as any man in Ballymore. e knows the differ- 
ence between getting a thing a present and stealing it 
as well as any judge in the Four Courts. He knows 
that if he steals anything worth while, the police will 
be searching for him high and low. 

“Now, he has stolen a big lump, and he took it some 
time between ten o’clock and eleven last night and four 
this morning; for Corcoran didn’t go to bed till ten or 
eleven, and it isn’t likely the Fool made off with the 
ac, | much after daylight. 

“‘He knows a policeman watches every train coming 
in and going out, and that to leave the town by train 
would be to give us his address. He knows there are 
night patrols on the main roads, and that he couldn’t go 
any distance along one of them without being seen and 
spoken to by our men. He knows he isn’t Tike other 
men, and that notice would be taken of him in any 
town or village he might walk into. So that it’s my 
opinion he is lying hid among the hills or in a field near 
some country Jane, or in the town itself. 

‘He was born in Ballymore, and has lived all his life 
in it, seldom going more than a mile or two from the 
Main Street. 4 don’t believe he’s likely to travel far 
away. Acreature like him fancies there’s no place like 
the one he’s used to, and he'd believe that the money he 
stole would be no good to him far away from it and the 
people he is acquainted with. 

“To be sure, he might get a passage down the river 
in a lighter, if there was one going; buta lighter doesn’t 
start once a week now. I don’t think any lighter was 
loading yesterday. Anyway, if there was, and she left 
late last night or early this morning, and he went in 
her, we'll have him before he can put foot ashore. As 
to his getting out of the country, I believe there’s as 
much chance of his attempting it as of his taking a bite 
out of the keystone of the New Bridge. Besides, if he 
did offer to put the sea between him and us, he’d fall, 
surest of all, into our hands. The more I consider the 
affair, the more I feel certain of having O’Hoollaghan 
under lock and key long before the forty-eight hours I 
named to old Corcoran.”’ 

When Cassidy reached this point of his cogitations, 
he had entered the lower part of the town on his way 
to the police barracks. As he was passing the livery 
stables of Martin Power, he pulled up and said to him- 


f: 

“O’Hoollaghan may have come to town early and 
told Power he was going on a message, in a hurry, 
miles out, and got a horse put inacarforhim, *Twill 
be no harm to say a word to Power, though ’tis hard to 
get a steady answer out of him—he’s so full of his jokes. 

must be careful of what I say, for I might as well post 
all the dead walls of the town as tell Power anything.” 

The head constable crossed the road and entered the 
jobmaster’s yard. To the left lay the bodies and skele- 
tons of several vehicles in all stages of decay and dilapi- 
dation. Under a long shed to the right stood five out, 
side cars, two inside cars, a railway omnibus, two hearses- 
and a decrepit landau.. Cassidy glanced among the ar- 
ray under the shed, and finding no livin es there, 
passed on to the stables at the bottom of the yard. 

Power was rubbing down a horse with a wisp of hay. 
Between the uplifting of his hand and the down stroke, 
and in an interval for breath in the unmelodious sput- 
tering noise peculiar to the operation, he heard the tread 
of approaching feet. 

yin e wisp in his hand, he went into the air, 

and gree Cassidy with a smile and, ‘“‘Good-morrow, 
head constable. Faith, be the granjure of yer way of 
walkin’, I tuck yeh for the mayor, at laist. It’s wan- 
dherful what a lot of manin’ a man can get into regula~ 
tion boots if he practices night an’ day for bein’ a sub- 
inspecthor. You're just in time for Lana *s ball, as I 
got a gallon of potheen this mornin’. me into the 
ouse wud me an’ dhrink confusion to Dublin Castle.” 

Power was a tall, thin, lantern-jawed, brown skinned 
man of middle age, with jet-black hair, and small, dark, 
twinkling eyes, set k: far in a neat head. 

“I haven’t time for jokes or drink,’’ said Cassidy, 
gravely. “‘I want to a:k youa serious question, and I 
want a serious answer.” ‘ 

“To be sure, I'll doit. You mane me to witness yer 
will. I done it last n.onth for A Heffernan, and 
when I dhrove him u» meself to St. Mary’s buryin’- 

d three weeks »fther every wan allowed the 
‘was a credit to me. If yeh have yer will wud 
eh, just come in here. and I’ll witness it as I did for 
effernan. I'll call Billy Quan to make the other wit- 
ness. There isn’t a writin’ pen here, but A Heffer- 
nan an’ me signed his will wud a few pig's b tied 
on a linch-pin an’ dipp«d in blackin’. Then when we've 
signed, an’ sayled, an ‘ielivered yer will, ? ees can. thry 
how the hearses fit ye. The wan is for wan horse, 
an’ pe to a’most anay weight. The covered wan is 
for a pair of horses, an when the plumes an’ yerself is 
on * ado me sg he about the - 

es ve my biessing 
head fede Fs fine By I'd leave it to you, but I’m afraid 
it wouldn’t be good to you.” 

*‘Ah, then I t know about that! beh toc fce & 


at how i am at usin’ kind of 
En Sought an ool: aieot-ot amn'p batten ie 
Nn ta "7. 








to leave, Martin,” said the . 
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an’ I'm cuttin’ it up to make chin —— for the con- 
stabulary. Yeh'd betther come into the house an’ have 
a dhrop of whisky. My throath is as dhry as a lime- 
burners wig.” 

‘Martin Fier, have you any conscience at all?” 

“Isit me? Afther dailin’ twenty years in horseflesh! 
‘ That's a most ‘unraisonable question, an’ I'm surprised 
at yeh, head constable.”’ : 

“There, there, there! Drop your joke, for goodness’ 
sake, and listen to me,”’ said Cassidy, in a conciliatory 
voice. 

“°Tisn’t a joke at all I have in me hand, but a fist- 
ful of hay I was rubbin’ down ould Electric Spark wud. 
But there it goes, anyway’’—throwing the wisp into the 
stable. ‘I ought to know me manners betther than to 
talk to the quality wud a tool of me thrade in me paw. * 

“Martin, you're past praying for.” 

“The prayers of the wicked avail not.” 

“Tell me, do you know anything about the Fool?” 

“Present company excepted?”’ 

“To be sure,.”’ said Cassidy, with a smile. ‘You. 
Martin, are one of those vain creatures who think every 
one must be talking about them.” 

Power's eyes twinkled, and he grinned. ‘“‘Faith, ‘tis 
in a circus yeh ought to be, wud yer chin and forehead 
painted the color of yer liver, an’ a pair of throusers on 
yer gams as loose as yer prenciples.”’ 

“Shut your potato-trap for a minute and answer me 
‘Yes’ or ‘No’: Did you see O’Hoollaghan since ten o’clock 
last night, or was he here?” 

“| didn’t see him, an’ he wasn’t here,’’ answered 
Power. Then with a siap on his thigh he cried out, 
“Oh, be the piper, I know it all now!” 

“What do you know?” asked the head constable, 
eagerly. 

“Why, that the Fool is missing.”’ 

‘*Well?”’ 

‘‘And that yeh’re going to retire from the force an’ 
apply for his situation.”’ 

“Of servant to old Corcoran?” 

“No: of Fool to the town.” 

Cassidy turned on his heel and walked down the yard. 
O'Hoollaghan had not left the town by car. 

Power called after him: 

“Yeh'd betther thry the weight-carryin’ hearse be- 
fore you go. Yeh won't? Well, I think yeh may make 
yer mind aisy on that matther, The other evenin’ afther 
dark. so as not to seandalize the neighbors, I brought 
four sacks of oats on it from Carty’s store to this place!” 

When Cassidy reached the gate of the yard he turned 
round, and, smiling grimly, waved a warning hanl of 
adieu at Power and went on his way to the police bar- 
racks. Here he learned that O'’Hoollaghan had not 
been met by any patrol the night before, that he had 
not been seen in the town by any of the constables now 
in barracks, that he had not left by train, and that no 
barge had dropped down the river in the last twenty- 
four hours. 

Cassidy sent word round the town that the Fool, 
wherever found, was to be asked to come to the police 
barracks. After that he dispatched men to scour the 
country in all directions for him. 

“And now.” he thought, as he found himself alone 
in his own office, “I fancy I may count on having my 
lad in safe keeping before the mill bells ring six this 
evening. 

He had his report to make. After that he paid a 
visit to the district inspector. On his return to barracks 
a lot of routine work lay before him. Dinner was an 
important item in Cassidy’s time-table, and leisure had 
to be found for it. So that when the six-o’clock bell 
rang, he looked at his presentation gold watch, crying, 
‘Bless my soul! I had no idea it was so late!’’ and went 
out into the charge-room. 

O’Hoollaghan had not been seen or heard of. The 
town and the neighborhood within three miles had been 
searched without avail. The police had inquired of hun- 
dre's of people. No one had seen the Fool since night- 
fall the day before. 


(Continued next week.) : 
>? 
TWO SPLENDID 





SERIALS. 


New departures as a rule are attended with an ele- 
ment of doubt, but there can be no longer any doubt as 
to the success of the fiction supplement. From all sides 
we nave received substantial assurances that the serials 
so far presented are highly acceptable to the reading 
public, not only on account of the unstinted size of each 
installment but by reason also of the high quality. rapid 
movement and sustained interest of each novel as a 
whole. We commence this week a new novel entitled 
“OLp CoRCORAN’S Money,” by Richard Dowling, an 
experienced and popular story-teller. It will be com- 
pleted in four installments. It is unusually long and 
fully developed, and is, in fact, one of the very few 
long novels that hold the interest tothe end. This story 
will be followed by ‘‘A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION,”’ by 
Sarah Jeannette Duncan, author of the ** American Girl 
in London.” These stories cannot be published serially 
elsewhere than in COLLIER’S WEEKLY fiction supple- 
ment, and we wish it to be distinctly understood that 
all of the serials published in the supplement are and 
will be copyrighted, and that we do not publish any 
serials here that can be found in any other serial publi- 
cation, as we have in all cases secured exclusive rights. 

These two stories will be followed by 
“A PASSING MADNESS,”’ 

by FLORENCE MarRrRYAT, in three installments. 
“LOIS ERCOTT,” 

by KATHARINE S. MACQUOLD, in four installments. 
“LAWRENCE CLAVERING.”’ 

by A. E. W. Mason, in three installments. 
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“THURSDAY, NOON.” 


BY CHARLES GORDON ROGERS. 


(Conclusion.) 


THEN the following chat took place: 

“That you, Addie? Don’t you know who this is?” 

“That's you, Harry, isn’t it? I thought it was the 
wind in the wires at first. How is Mrs. Lane sailing 
along? Still hugging the lee shore?” 

‘‘Avast there, Addie! Look here, I’ve got a scheme, 
and I want you to help.” 

“That's right. Any money in it?’ 

“Better than that. Of course, you know that my 
wife and Ned Lee have been pretty thick lately.” 

“Who doesn't? Well?” 

“Well, tlle combine must be shattered. See?’ 

“Don’t you like it, Harry? You've let it go on long 
enough to make — think you don’t care.” 

‘Well, it has been pretty much my fault, Addie.”’ 

“f think 1 just notice what you mean, Har. Too 
much Oleomadeleine, eh? Well, you must be good, or 
your wife won't want to play, in your yard any more.”’ 

‘I’ve given Madeleine up—”’ 

‘Has she gone out of town?”’ 

“She has gone out of town, but I’ve given her up, 
anyway. But my wife doesn’t think I have. Now, 
would you like to assist me? Do you care to take Ned 
back? I know he’s just dying to go back.” 

**How do you know that?” 

‘Well, never mind; I know. 
to see the game broken up?”’ 

‘Well, if it was to help you, Har, I wouldn’t mind. 
What's the scheme?” 

“My wife was to meet Lee at the Club House this 
afternoon to go out on the river; but he has written 
her a note saying he can’t be there. My wife doesn’t 
know anything about this note, as she is lunching 
uptown, and will, I’ presume, go to the Club House 
direct.” 

‘Well, where does the scheme come in?” 

“Can’t you think of something, Addie?” 

“Can't J think of something? And I’m supposed to 
help you, am I? You've a bright mind!” 

‘‘Look here, Ad, you think. You were pretty thick 
with Ned up to the time this business I'm concerned in 
began. I suppose you quarreled with him, but 1 can 
guess how you feel about it. Now, we have mutual 
interests. I’m going to have some lunch now. I'll try 
and think of something, and you try and think of some- 
thing, and then ring me up.”’ 

Then Harry sat down and ate a good lunch. He 
placed great reliance upon the fertility of Addie’s 
brain, and he did not overrate her ability. Of cheek, 
he knew, she had no end, and she was a capital actress. 
Moreover, he ‘vas well aware that she was crazy about 
Lee, to whom she had been supposed to be engaged, 
and that in the natural order of things she must be 
intensely jealous of his wife. 

It was not long before the telephone rang sharply. 

“Well?” 

“T’ve got it, Har!’’ 

“Good shot! Addie, you're a darling! What is it?’’ 

‘‘Never mind —you’ll see. You be down at the Club 
House soon.as you can, and when you meet your wife 
there be talking to her, nice as you can, when I loom 
up. I'll be there in good time. And be sure and take 
that note along from Ned to your wife. It'll come in 
somewhere. Use your wits, Har! So long!” 

Harry was full of excitement and impatience. The 
idea of the thing tickled him, and he left the house in 
high spirits, chuckling to himself and wondering what 
Addie’s game could be. 

It was nearing four o’clock when he reached the 
Club House. A few girls were lounging and chatting 
upon the larger balcony, and the broad river was 
dotted with several craft and gay with many colors. 
The river was blue and sunny, and a fresh breeze blew 
directly across the water from the country fields and 
the pine hills beyond. It was a glorious afternoon. 
Sitting apart, upon the smaller balcony, looking very 
sweet and fetching, but nevertheless somewhat impa- 
tient, was Tessie. 

‘Hullo, you here?’ she said, with well-assumed 
carelessness, as Harry stepped out upon the balcony. 

“Apparently; though it is seldom I have the pleas- 
ure of seeing you here, Tess.”’ 

“You don’t come often enough. I am here fre- 
quently. Doesn’t Madeleine care for the water?” 

‘“‘Miss May—since I do not know her as familiarly as 
you appear to—prefers, I should imagine, the salt water. 
since { understand she went to the Atlantic coast some 
days ago.”’ 

Tessie could not conceal her surprise. ‘‘Mr.—some 
one, I forget who—told me Miss May was still in town,”’ 
she said. ‘‘Are you going out on the river?’’ 

“Ll was thinking of doing so. Will you come?’’ 

“Unfortunately I cannot do myself that pleasure, 
Harry, as 1 have an engagement. I'm afraid, anyway, 
it wouldn’t afford much pleasure to you.”’ 

‘Why, Tess?” 

“Oh, you never thought of asking me until you 
found other men cared to take me.” 

“Other men?” 

“Well, it doesn’t matter—to you. 
men have asked me to go.” 

“Is it Ned Lee to-day, as usual?” 

“Yes, Lam going out to-day with Mr. Lee.” 

Then there was a pause, for at the same moment 
they heard the name of Lee spoken. The voice of Miss 
Addie Maxwell from the floor below reached their ears. 

“Have you seen anything of Mr. Lee?’’ she was ask- 
ing the caretaker. Her tones were loud and clear, and 
came up distinctly. Harry had to turn and look down 
at the river to hide a smile. Addie’s nerve, he thought, 
was something peculiarly admirable. ‘I’ve looked for 
him upstairs, but can’t find him. His canoe is in, I 
see 


Now, would you like 


Besides, other 


” 


“I'm sure I don’t know whether he’s down, miss. 
said the caretaker. ‘I haven’t seen him to-day. 
There’s a meeting, I know, of the Committee.” 

“Oh. bother the Committee!’’ said Addie, with a 
fine assumption of impatience. ‘‘I know all about that; 
but Mr. Lee was to have been here at four.” 

“It's not four yet, miss,’’ said the caretaker. 
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“Oh. isn’t it? I thought it was. Well, I'll wait a 
while; and if 1am gone when Mr. Lee arrives, you tell 
him, please, that Miss Maxwell was here.”’ 

Tessie’s fair cheeks grew rosy, and Harry tried hard 
to look unconcerned. They heard Addie come whis. 
tling upstairs, and then that dashing young woman 
strode out upon the balcony. 

“Hello, Har, you here?’ she said, cheerily, and 
bowed icily to his wife. Tessie dipped her fair chin 
with equal frigidness, and added a stare that included 
every outward and visible inch of Miss Maxwell's gar- 
ments, from the points of her white shoes to the tip of 
the feather in her jaunty sailor hat. 

‘Haven't seen Ned Lee, have you?’’ Miss Addie went 
on, as she leaned over the railing and carelessly scanned 
the sunny surface of the river, 

‘“Why, no,”’ said Harry. ‘Do you want to see him?” 

“Well, yes. He was to have been here at four to 
take me out.” 

Harry looked at his watch. 
murmured; ‘‘but it’s strange!’’ 

‘‘What’s strange?” said Addie, sharply. Tessie had 
risen and was walking to the further end of the balcony. 

“Why, my wife has just told me that she has « 
similar engagement with the same young gentleman.’ 

Miss Maxwell laughed. ‘I’m afraid Mrs. Lane has 
made a mistake in the date,’ she said, loudly. It was 
impossible for Tessie not to have heard. She turned, 
looking dangerous. 

“Mrs. Lane has made no mistake in the date,’’ she 
said, facing the sarcastic smile of Addie. ‘‘Mr. Lee 
will no doubt be here shortly, unless something has 
detained him, and then Miss Maxwell will find that the 
shoe is on the other foot.”’ 

“T'm sure there must be some mistake,’’ murmured 
Harry, wondering if this bluffing game was Addie’s 
best card. ‘The fellow surely wouldn’t be so absent- 
minded as to make an engagement with you both for 
the same afternoon.”’ Harry tlattered himself this was 
pretty good, and that he said it with a fine appearance 
of ingenuousness. 

“IT think not,’’ said his wife, with an unmistakable 
inflection of irony. 

‘‘And I certainly agree with Mrs. Lane!”’ 
Addie. 

‘“‘Do you mean to say that you think I am not telling 
the truth when I say that Mr. Lee—"’ Tessie drew her- 
self up dramatically, her eyes flashing. 

“Well, Mrs. Lane,’’ interrupted Addie, boldly, and 
not in the least intimidated, ‘‘you insinuate that Mr. 
Lee did not ask me. Now, may I inquire how he asked 
you? Was the invitation verbal, as very possibly it 
was, or was it by note?’ 

“T am not in the habit of receiving notes from Mr. 
Lee,’’ retorted Tessie, without flinching, and ignoring 
the intentional sarcasm of that ‘‘very possibly.” 

“Then I don’t mind saying that J am addicted to 
that habit. Mr. Lee dropped me a note to-day asking 
me to go out on the river with him this afternoon. | 
think I have the note with me, It is a private one; 
but, under the circumstances, and as you doubtless 
knew of my engagement to Mr. Lee at the time you 
forgot your proper sphere, Mrs. Lane, I don’t mind 
showing it to you.’’ And the daring Addie whipped a 
small sheet of notepaper from her pocket and held it 
out like a summons under Tessie’s nose. 

It was impossible for Tessie not to see it, and read it. 
It was all on one small page of dainty paper—the same 
sort of paper, with the writer’s crest, upon which the 
note addressed to herself that day. and which she had 
not yet seen, had been written. She read the note 
Addie held out at one swift glance; but. brave to the 
core, she never winced. 


“Tt isn’t four yet,’’ he 


retorted 


‘“THURSDAY, NOON, 

““MY DEAREST ADDIE—I have your note. Let us kiss 
and call iteven. It seems ages to me! Can you be at 
the Club House to-day? If so, four o’clock, down 
stream, Yours as ever, 

*“‘NED,”’ 

There was a pause, an awkward pause. Then Harry 
suddenly stuck his hand in his breast-pocket, like one 
inspired, ‘‘By Jove, how stupid of me!” he exclaimed. 
‘“\ letter came for you this afternoon, Tess, and | 
owe you an apology for opening it in mistake. Here it 
is. with the envelope!’? And he handed his wife that 
other note dated ‘Thursday, noon.” 

She took it. and then there was another 
Addie coughed, and Harry lighted a cigar. 

Tessie slowly tore the sheet of dainty paper into little 
bits and tossed them toward the river. ‘I think I un 
derstand,” she said quietly, and unconsciously pulling 
tighter the heartstrings of the merciless but now almost 
remorseful pair. ‘It would seem, Miss Maxwell, that 
your note was most excellent bait; but lam very sorry 
if I have in any way deferred this delightful and prom- 
ising reunion. And now, if you will escort me, Harry, 
I think I will go home.”’ 


pause. 


‘“‘Let us walk up by way of the beach, Tess,’’ said 
Harry. ‘The steps are a rather tiresome climb. There 
are several shady nooks along the shore, and I think 
we may perhaps find one intended for two.” 

As they strolled along the beach, looking like a pair 
of lovers, she holding his arm, Lee came down the long 
flight of steps; and Addie, going up them, met him, 
and they sopeet to talk. They stood a long time on 
the midway break; and then came slowly back to the 
Club House together. 


“Of course,’’ as Addie said to Lane when they met 
two days later, ‘‘of course, that note was only three 
weeks old; but that didn’t cut any ice. did it? And 
anyway, it’s all right with Ned and me now.”” A week 
later, when the regatta came off, she was covered with 
Lee’s colors, and cheered for him until she was hoarse. 
And he responded like a true champion and knight; for 
he carried off everything. 

2) 


Mrs. Hardacre (in disgust—seeing the ballet for the 
first time)—‘‘ Well. that beats me!”’ 
Mr. Hardacre (gleefully}—‘‘You bet it does.” 





Knickerbocker—‘‘Were you knocked speechless when 
you collided with that stoné?’’ 
Bloomer—‘‘No; but my wheel was knocked spoke- 
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EAT NOT THY HEART 


**Eat not thy heart.”’—Pythagoras 


BY 
JULIEN GORDON 


Author of “A Diplomat s Diary,’ **A Successful Man,” 
‘Vampires, etc., etc 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Mr. IsHAM stood at his easel. 
Plunkett's portrait. He was dissatisfied. The hour of 
travail with the artist is his hour of joy. His delivery 
that of discouragement. The true artist is an exile. 
He sighs for something lost, or left behind, promised 
but never reached, toward which he wanders with 
bleeding feet; and, sometimes he would fain lie down 
in the desert, curse God and die. 

A knock at his door roused him from unpleasant 
contemplation, Usually impatient of interruption, he 
hailed this morning anything which would distract him 
from his present mood, 

“Tam getting old,” he said to himself. ‘My day 
is over.”” And a pang unknown before to his phi 
losophy left its sting in his heart. And this day, which 
was over, had it really ever dawned? Perhaps not. He 
was inclined to think he had never amounted to much. 
He would have done better to have been a banker's 
clerk as his father had wished, or an engineer. He 
might by this time have become one of those men who 
in England are Prime Ministers, and in the United 
States bank presidents or railroad ‘‘magnates.”’ 

“T should at least have had some money,”’ he grum- 
bled, but his grumbling to-day had in it a note of suffer- 
ing. ‘‘No, probably I should not. I'm incidental. At 
best a respectable mediocrity. I should have remained 
a clerk on two thousand a year. To dirty canvas was 
my only alternative, but even that was not a vocation. 
Lemuel Isham, make no mistakes. 

“Come in.”’ 

The door swung open. A young manentered, There 
was a certain assurance in his manner. If this young 
man had a vocation, one felt sure he would recognize it. 
Possibly might mistake instincts for inspirations, ten- 
dencies for talents, tastes for commands direct from 
heaven 

‘Where have I seen this gentlemanly, shabby, clever- 
looking chap before?’ thought Mr. Isham, puckering his 
eyebrows, and glaring at the intruder with a snort, over 
his spectacles. 

“Your face is familiar,’ he said. ‘Where have I 
seen you before? Uve got a poor memory for names.”’ 

“My name is Oakes.”’ 

“Eh? Eh? Oakes, did you say?” 

I doubt, sir, if you ever saw me before in your life, 
but I’ve seen you a great many times.”’ 

“Well, Mr. Oakes, Um glad to meet you 
I serve vou? Sit down, sit down.” 

“T've seen you many times, and what's more I know 
your works. As | can respect talent when I find it, 
you will pardon me for telling you that of the crowd 
who visited Marston Terrace you always seemed to me 
the oniy person of the whole gang worth looking at 
twice 

“Humph!” said Mr. Isham 

The slightly patronizing tone of his unknown visitor, 
with the conceit which deems its opinion of value, 
struck the oid gentleman as distinctly diverting. 

You probably never saw or heard of me, although 
I stood sometimes in the mud when you splashed by 
with Marston and his friends.” 

Indeed! Well, | don’t know about splashing you. 
I always remark the side of the street we are not on 
looks the cleanest, but when we have crossed over it’s 
all about the same. But I have seen your face, and 
now | remember your name. Were not you the school- 
master in Paradise?” 

Was. ie 

“T have heard of you, and I can tell you exactly now 
what I heard.” 

Mr. Oakes laughed a trifle unpleasantly. ‘‘That I 
was a revolutionist, who frightened all the old women?” 

“Not at all! That you were a fool.” 

‘You're frank, at least.’ 

Thanks. I can lie as well as anybody when it’s 
necessary, but it is a bad habit and softens the brain.”’ 

And I guess yours isn't soft vet.” 

My brain isn’t worth discussing, particularly in the 
morning when, as you see, I'm busy. Did you ever pass 
this young lady, eh? Did she ever splash youin the... 
er . gang? Step up here, Mr. Oakes, and tell me 
what's the matter with her, eh?’ He put his hand upon 
Oakes’s arm and twisted him to a stand before the easel 
whereon Miss Plunkett smiled faintly. Oakes’s gray 
eyes dwelt intently on the picture. 

it’s the form and features of a girl I’ve often seen, 
but you have given her, Mr. Isham, the soul of another 
woman.” 

‘Eh? Eh? What did you say? What did you say? 
Speak louder. I'm a little deaf,’’ said Mr. Isham. 
gruffly 

“IT think you heard me, 


He was finishing May 


How can 


* said Oakes. ‘‘Perhaps the 
other lady occupied your mind, The form, the features, 
the high coloring are the girl’ Files don’t know her name 
—the eyes are Mrs. Marston’s.”’ 

‘Damn it!’ muttered Mr. Isham. ‘But I believe the 
fellow’s right. The fair Lola had got hold of me and 
bedeviled me with her sweet witcheries.’ 

“Do you know Mrs. Marston?’ he asked, abruptly. 
There was a moment's silence. 

“No,” said Oakes. ‘‘I do not know her.’’ He could 
not have explained the impulse, born no doubt of some 
refined ancestry, which made him disclaim ac quaintance 
with the mistress of Marston Terrace. The fine soul of 
the old artist perhaps dimly understood his delicacy. 
He had heard gf Oakes, and now recalled that Mrs. 
Marston had spoken of him kindly. and had even told 
him some story of an encounter with the young man in 
a wood on a night of storm. 

‘How can I serve you?” he now repeated more 
courteously. ‘‘Pray sit down, sit down,” and blow- 
ing his nose, and wheezing, he pushed a stool fussily 
forward, and seated himself upon another. Lounging 
was not a rule of his atelier. : 

‘Plague on my bronchitis!” 





he said under his breath. 
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Oakes had a roll of papers under his arm, and pro- 
duced them. 

“TI called upon you this morning, Mr. Isham, for two 
reasons. The first was to ask ‘gs some particulars of 
the Marstons’ fire. The second, to speak about a per- 
sonal matter. First, then, will you tell me—I can 
gather nothing from the newspapers—if Mrs. Marston 
and her little boy escaped quite unhurt from the flames, 
quite?” He leaned forward, eagerly, clasping his hands 
just below two rusty but well-brushed creases at the 
knees of his trousers. 

“T was down there when the calamity occurred. I 
saw everybody safely out; Mr. and Mrs. Marston, and 
the boy. Nobody was injured. Yes—I make a mistake 

—the cook, Rose, burned his hand, I believe, while res- 
c uing a crazy tramp, who somehow got upstairs.” 

‘And she—Mrs. Marston—is well? you are sure? I 

. was sorry for her—”’ 

" Something in the young man’s voice, a vibration, a 
tremor, caused Mr. Isham to scan him narrowly. 

“It was hard lines. Yes, they were very comfort- 
able. Mrs. Marston caught a cold, so she tells me, has 
coughed ever since. I have a letter I got his morning. 
The ladies stood out too long in the wet grass. They 
were half clad.” 

‘And Mrs. Marston looks to be delicate. She could 
ill bear such exposure. The shock alone was terrible 
for one like her. le wished I might have been there . . . 
COs: 2:4, BO» 

Again Mr. Isham looked hard at the speaker. 

‘Mrs. Marston was very well taken care of,’ 

a little dryly, ‘‘of course. 

There was a pause. 

“What was the origin of the fire?’’ 

There are various theories,’ said Mr. Isham, 
vaguely, as if he knew far more than he was w illing to 
communicate. ‘“‘lam not at liberty to speak.”’ 

“Why. what can you mean?’ The intensity of 
Oakes’s manner seemed over-accentuated for the nat- 
ural query. 

‘‘Perhaps,”’ said Mr. 
Marstons had enemies.” 

“Why, why, Mr. Isham, is there a supposition that 
the re was incendiarism?’ 

“And sometimes our enemies are they of our own 
household.”’ 

Oakes paled. 
his mind. 

“Tt could only be a deed of madness.” 

“Possibly ; but I will ask you to let even the little I 
have dropped go no further. The family have decided 
not to prosecute. I mean—I mean, not to investigate.”’ 

‘*Ah!”’ 

‘Mrs. Marston is a generous woman.”’ 

“IT believe you.’’ Again the young man’s manner 
betokened some inward tumult. 

Mr. Isham turned the subject. 
these papers?” 

The se papers, sir, are some essays I have written. 

“Indeed!” Mr. Isham smiled grimly. 

‘They dwell on and describe the lives and the homes 
of the wretched, of the oppressed. I have also taken up 
the cause of woman,”’ and as Mr. Isham threw up a dep- 
recating arm: “I know the ladies you frequent, sir, 
decry female agitators. Do they appreciate that all 
their present ease is the result of the outcry of this 
much vilified sisterhood? It was not the satisfied and 
lazy ones who wrung reform from man’s unwilling 
brutishness. They now enjoy what the others have 
died for, and in their pampered folly insist it is 
enough. But the mills of the gods goon. I thought I 
would ask you to look over these essays, hoping you 
might consent to illustrate them with your pencil. Am 
I very bold?” 

“We ll, yes, rather. I don’t do that sort of thing.” 

“I once saw some sketches of yours, done when you 
were young, in a collection, in an exhibition . . . 

Mr. Isham leaned back in his seat and gave way to 
one of his lusty roars. 

“Some ass kept those, did he? Well, I wasn’t much 
of a success at first. Munson, the great man then, told 
me I'd better give up, that I never should draw. My 
father, I remember, blessed him. But I was pig-headed. 
How the bookmakers do detest the race-horse to be sure 
who bolts every course as a two-year-old, and manages 
to win in his fifth year. People never forgive us whose 
predictions of failure we nullify. Ha! ha! ha!” 

He seemed to have left behind his phase of despond- 
ency, and to have, through some reminiscence, been 
roused to high good-humor. Pessimism is character, 
not philosophy or belief. Mr. Isham was not a pessi- 
mist. 

“The obstacles, the want of support from friends, 
from family, then, did not cripple you?’’ asked Oakes, 
with earnestness. ‘You think there is hope for the 
lonely souls?”’ 

“The nightingale only chirps when he is with his 
mate. It is when he is away from her that he sings,” 
said the old man, a little sadly. 

That ephemeral beauty which Mrs, Marston had re- 
marked in him suddenly transfigured the schoolmaster’s 
pale face, and gave it radiance. It did not escape the 
eye of the painter. 

“I could take your hand for that,’ Mr. Isham!" he 
exe ‘laimed. 

‘And so you wish me to look over these?’’ The old 
man turned over the leaves of the manuscript. not un- 
kindly. 

‘If you will. You understand a few sketches of 
yours would be to me of immeasurable value, but I 
don’t ask favors. It’s not a habit of mine. If the work 
is not worth your trouble—”’ 

“Tut! tut! Young man, you go too fast. W hat I 
can’t understand is why you came to me at all.’ 

This indeed was a mystery which Oakes himself had 
barely solved., Might it be the eternal answer. that Mr. 
Ishi am was not the rose, but had lived near her? 

‘Well, I will look over these, and see you another 
day.’ And as Oakes parted from his papers somewhat 
gingerly, and anxiously: ‘‘I’ll not lose them. Do not be 
afraid. * he said. smiling. 

“This work is my ewe lamb,” said Oakes. 
it may make me famous. I have only the one copy 
from my notes.’ 

‘So you want and hope for fame?” 

Something in Percival Oakes, which had for a mo- 
ment touched Lola’s imagination in the wood-cabin, 


he said, 


Isham, with meaning, ‘‘the 


A sudden strange surmise had crossed 


“And now what are 


“T hope 


(Vor. XIX., No. 6 


something of nobility and of exaltation, piercing his 
moroseness, his discontent, and his conceit, awakened 
Mr. Isham’ s interest. 
“Yes,” said Oakes. 
“And you expect it? 
“They told pes I was a fool, but it’s not true. I’m 
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no fool, and I'll prove it to them.” 

‘‘Who do you mean by they?” 

“The people who crush us. 

“Whew! 

“‘T had to express myself or die.” 

“That is right. It is better to express one’s self than 
to die. It is always better to speak out. Better to 
quarrel than to murder.”’ It was Oakes’s turn to 
laugh. 

“Sometimes the two are synonyms.” 

“Not always. It is repression that makes the crimi- 
nals.”’ 


“Mr. Isham,”’ said Oakes, ‘‘if there were more men 
of your wit the world would be a better place.’ 

“T don’t know about that. I’ve been outwitted 
very often. The world’s good enough. Oh, 1 know 
there are rich and there are poor, children die, friends 
grow cold, lovers betray, envy pursues success, mal- 
ice and treachery are rife, and all the rest of it. 
Very bad, very bad, of course. But since struggle 
seems to be the law of life, let us meet it like he- 
roes, and not like knaves or cowards. Those antique 
fellows fought destiny, the romantics were after 
their tyrants; we moderns fight passions and mor- 
als, and our hearts and brains are the seat of battle. 
Now you, I daresay, have a grievance, and you have 
aired it in your book. If it is clever it will bring you 
a lot of fun, and if it is not, it has at least given you 
some pleasant hours and a healthful occupation. All 
this you will say is a selfish view, for I infer you desire 
to help humanity. It seems to me I have heard as 
much. Well, I hope you may. It’s a difficult job, but 
not impossible. You certainly will do so by cultivating 
cheerfulness in yourself. Then if your book is a suc- 
cess, you will assist the publisher. Mrs. Publisher will 
get some new bonnets, and the five little Publishers, new 
velocipedes. I wish you luck. You won’t put much 
money in your own pocket, but you will be benefiting 
your neighbor. Good-day, good- day, Mr. Oakes; come 
again, come again. I will be glad to see you.”” And 
the old man with his good-natured satire conducted the 
young one to his door. 


This was Lola’s letter: 

. . . “Archibald and the sheriff and Rose think there 
was a good case, but I could not stand the husband’s 
humiliation. I just could not. He took it all on him- 
self. He was so noble. 1 will tell you about it some 
day. It seems there are angels left in the world. Rose 
says it was all envy, that she went almost crazy because 
she was not something else—like Arden, perhaps. 
Arden always turns everybody’s head. But en ex- 
traordinary! We laughed at her the last time we went 
up to the cottage the day before the fire. It was horrid 
of us, but even if she heard, how could such a trifle turn 
her brain! Still I blame myself. 1 might have been 
kinder, but she was so absurd. Archibald says lama 
goose, and that she ought to be hanged. Bush and the 
child have left, and I hear they found her near Pontifex, 
somewhere at an inn. Whata meeting! But that man 
is godlike! I wonder if she confessed to him. But of 
course her disappearance was confession. Was it re- 
morse, or fear? It was not at all clever, at any rate, 
was it? She must be just a little mad. I hear they are 
going to the West. Poor creatures! I can’t help pity- 
ing her. She seemed such a proud woman. Here it is 
hushed up. No one knows, and no one shall. I simply 
dragged myself around on my knees to Archibald until 
he promised not to do anything. Perhaps it wasn’t a 
very strong case for us after all. 

‘Apropos of Rose—who insists she did it—he is going 
to leave us. You won't get any more of his delicious 
bouillabaise. He is going to be married, and to whom 
do you think? But you won’t remember her. She sat 
next to us at that terrible political thing when poor 
Archibald—but, after all, 1 believe you were not there, 
thank God! Her name is Floribel Pullen. The neigh- 
bors say she has been wicked, that she is very sly, and 
overfond of the gentlemen! I can’t believe it. She is 
candor itself and most attractive. It seems it’s a great 
passion, and so no more fish soup for us. I hope he 
will be happy. He was a good fellow. She was fasci- 
nated by his heroism about Jim. The question is, does 
he deserve happiness for saving Jim’s life? Jim is such 
a nuisance! Archibald thinks he might better have 
burned up. 

“T got a chill that morning and am poorly. I cough 
all the time. I look quite pulled and hollow-eyed. The 
doctors say my left lung is a wee bit weak. We sail 
next week on the ‘Moravia.’ We shall be gone a year 
or more. I feel depressed. I think I must be ill. I 
shall seek the sun. Come and see us off!’’ 


THE END. 


>._~<- 
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NIAGARA. 
BY JOHN CHESTER POWELL. 
N1aGaRa, the river of beauty and power; 
So glorious in sunshine, so peaceful in shower ¢ 
To thy praise I am writing, at this silent hour, 
In memory recalling a bautiful bower 

On the bank of thy waters—a well-peopled shore 

Of infinite excellence—as grand as thy roar: 

But this place, I am certain, no mortal man knows; 
It is lonely and wild, and the student who goes 

In his wisdom each summer observing the rose 

In that natural wood where profuse it still grows 

Is your lover the poet, and never a bore; 

For he speaks not, recording the book of thy lore. 
As thy current obeys—with great electric power 
Grinding wood for his paper and wheat for his flour— 
He climbs with his genius to an exalted tower 
On the bank of thy waters, musing hour after hour; 

So. contented, he watches the sweet liquid pour 

Into foamy abyss, flowing on evermore. 
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I FIND the Academy of Design exhibition, this year, 
remarkably full of landscape merit, though deficient, 
as usual, in capable figure-painting. Mr. R. M. Shurt- 
leff has two pictures of exquisite tenderness, ‘‘Near a 
Clearing” and ‘‘October Morning.’’ Mr. Shurtleff is 
now as great a master, for profound feeling in foliage 
as McEntee or Whittredge. ‘‘Clearing Skies,” by Mr. 
Arthur Parton. is perhaps the best piece of actual paint- 
ing in the entire gallery. It shows an intense study of 
what one might call the Constable school—and who can 
really know the supreme potencies of landscape unless 
he has seen and studied those matchless Constables in 
the London National Gallery? Curiously enough, from 
this English painter came all the delicious witchcraft of 
such glorious Frenchmen as Daubigny, Rousseau, and 
even the ethereal, ‘‘five o’clock in the morning”’ Corot. 
But Mr. Parton proves himself as poetic a handler of 
nature as any of these dead masters. Closely akin to 
him, in two lovely canvasses, is Mr. Robert C. Minor. 
Here, I should say, isan artist whom America has for 
years shamefully neglected. He has a wonderful sen- 
sitiveness and ee he is drenched with the best 
traditions. Asa colorist no living American artist sur- 
passes him. Twenty years ago I knew and admired 

im as a struggling 7 painter. If he had chosen 
to live in ,france and pursue his work there he would 
now have gained one or two bits of precious space on 
the walls of the Luxembourg. Men far inferior to him 
have received this honor. ... There is a great deal of 
trash in the Academy this year, which I will mercifully 
refrain from mentioning. But, all in all, the exhibition 
deserves much praise. Except Mr. Champney’s beau- 
tiful and powerful portrait of Miss Mary Mannering, 
now leading lady at Mr. Frohman’s Lyceum Theater, 
and the mystic, musical, eldritch ‘‘Moonrise’’ by Mr. 
Robert Reed, I found, however, no important dealings 
with the ‘‘human form divine.” 


“‘Squatter Sovereignty” used to be talked and written 
of only a few years ago, and its reign once existed on 
the west side of ‘the Park as far away from Harlem as 
Sixtieth Street. Now it is a sovereignty no more; 
cohorts of smart or tawdry flats have usurped its realm ; 
row upon row of modish dwelling-houses have replaced 
its picturesque vegetable-gardens and its rock-crowning 
shanties. It is literally a kingdom destroyed by dyna- 
mite, for the blaster has been almost everywhere, ex- 
ploding into fragments enough Manhattan Island granite 
to rear withal a couple of Roman St. Peter’s and three 
or four French Nétre Dames. And yet, in tracts of 
sunken land, still uninvaded, are huddled masses of 
wooden huts at which the passer, if at all observant, 
may pityingly pause. I know one such pathetic vant- 
age-ground of wretched poverty in West Sixty-Third 
Street. only a few hundred yards from the Park. It lies 
fully fifty feet below the level of the sidewalk; you 
must descend into it by means of a rickety ladder-like 
stairway. In such descent, you might well fancy, 
Malaria herself would be your guide; for the soil down 
there is often one muddy dampness, and even the most 
stringent heats of summer can lure from it no better 
verdure than big jungles of sprawling, vagabond weeds. 
But scores of people live here, nevertheless, cramped 
within homes that are not worthy of being even likened 
to enlarged dog-houses. Tarpaulin remnants and 
breadths of old, battered tin sometimes serve for roof- 
ages. Here and there the slanted, haphazard boards 
are sole defiance against rain and snow. The interiors 
of these semi-subterranean hovels one can clearly sur- 
mise. To gaze upon them from the upper pavement is 
to realize what frightful squalor their apartments must 
harbor. Cobwebs are doubtless the lace curtains of their 
ghastly parlors and bedchambers; rats are their sleek 
footmen ; hobgoblin damp-spots are the frescoes on their 
walls and ceilings. Farther westward, yet not so far, 
the unexterminated squatter still bides. I mean along 
Eleventh Avenue, where his habitations yet perch 
crazily on ridges of surviving granite, with the blue 
Hudson for a splendid, sarcastic neighbor. The misery 
of all this destitution, engirt by much solid prosperity, 
near some of the smartest and most tasteful houses in 
town, is of course forlornly poignant. No wonder that 
the Park, on summer Sunday afternoons, overflows 
with paupers. ‘Often I have watched there, in a mood 
of infinite compassion, the mocking difference between 
nature and human nature. The grass and foliage, the 
tiny and volatile symmetries of the birds, the big-tailed, 
precipitate squirrels, cantering over the emerald lawns, 
all have such pathos of contrast to those shabby fathers 
and mothers, moving beside their ogy 4 children or 
trundling them in ramshackle carriages! One asks one’s 
self why the trees should wear such bright green gear, 
why the sward should be so thrifty and unragged, why 
the lissome sinuosities of the vines should be so exempt 
from frouziness, why the bending blue of heaven 
should seem so to exult in its celestial cleanliness, when 
humanity is almost everywhere liveried with such dis- 
mal and rusty repulse. And ah, the children, the poor, 
unkempt, pitiful children! Every dandelion seems to 
fling at them a golden scoff. By comparison the daisy 
is no longer humble, in its little rain-washed, ruffled 
frock of white and gold; from the arbors pendent 
wistaria-blooms droop with a sort of azure jeer; and on 
the terraces every pansy looks pertly superior, every 
rose patricianly exclusive, every tidy lily conscious of 
a sedulous laundress.... Yes, up about the Park 
“squatter sovereignty” has perished, if you please, but 
Poverty, its grisly prime-minister, still dies hard! 
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It seems to me that whenever the newspapers men- 
tion Mrs. Algernon Sartoris, formerly Miss Nellie Grant, 
they have a bitter word for her late husband. Now, the 
truth is that many thousands of men who exist to-day 
“universally respected,’’ and who will go to their 
graves ‘‘deeply lamented,” have not half the nobility, 
generosity, sweetness and fineness of character pos- 
sessed by ‘‘Algy,”’ as his intimates always called him. 
Previous to his marriage with Miss Grant I did not 
know him, but afterward, here in New York, we be- 
came good friends. He was the son of Adelaide Kemble 
Sartoris, who wrote that delightful and unforgotten 
novelette, ‘‘A Week in a French Country House."’ His 
grandmother was the renowned actress, Mrs. Siddons, 
and his near relations were the Kemble family, all of 
whom held a high position in English society long be- 
fore the present craze for ‘‘taking up’’ people connected 
with the stage—long before Mrs. Kendal and a few 
other theatrical ladies kept their private broughams and 
their visiting-books, and hobnobbed, at the selectest 
country-houses and in Mayfair as well, with those 
whom Thackeray calls ple ‘‘of the first fashion.” 
The sudden death of his elder brother by a fall from his 
horse made ‘‘Algy’’ Sartoris heir to an income of twelve 
thousand pounds a year. His father was an English 
country gentleman of good birth, who had married his 
wife “‘otf the stage,’’ as the phrase goes, — heard 
her sing in opera during what was most probably her 
first season at Covent Garden. Her voice was said to 
have been exceedingly beautiful, and she herself a girl 
of great charm. The marriage, I have been told, was 
one of passionate attachment on both sides, and the 
young cantatrice’s retirement from public life per- 
manently ensued. Born in luxury, though not expect- 
ing to become his father’s heir, Algernon Sartoris left 
the hands of his instructors educationally well equipped. 
When I first knew him he was fond of the best books 
and talked of them with ease and zest. If I am not 
wrong, he both read and spoke German and Italian 
while his acquaintance with the French language an 
literature was fairly thorough. On two literary sub- 
jects I used to find him an amusing autocrat: he wor- 
shiped Thackeray, against whom he would brook no 
faintest hint of dispraise, and his homage for Balzac 
was colored with an idolatrous tint. I recall once hav- 
ing been so reckless as to liken, in his hearing, a certain 
American novelist (then very much admired and dis- 
cussed) to the author of ‘‘Pére Goriot.’’ Almost fiercely 
excited, he declared Balzac a giant beside whom every 
modern tale-teller was the veriest pygmy. Zola’s tre- 
mendous challenge had not yet been flung down; I 
question if he had indeed yet published “‘L’ Assommoir,” 
the first peal of that voluminous thunder which was to 
reverberate almost equally through Europe and the 
West. The character of Sartoris was one replete with 
manly and humane traits. To his friends, whom he 
chose with an utter disregard of caste and place yet 
always with a keen flair for refinement and honorable 
instinct, he was loyalty unsurpassed. Impetuous, often 
headstrong to the verge of boyish obstinacy, no shadow 
of meanness ever crossed his nature. He had much to 
live for, and if he had only chosen to scan the perspec- 
tive of his future with a more deliberative gaze he 
might have won from it golden awards. But a certain 
temperamental rashness torbade. He either would not 
or could not see that spark of monition which floats in 
the burning eyes of Pleasure. She lifts to us heaped 
crates of fruitage with her bloomy and Junonian arms, 
but woe to us if behind the luxurious laxity of her gest- 
ure we do not discern a delicately ironic reserve. Sar- 
toris, who could make friends with no more effort than 
he drew air into his large lungs and still larger heart, 
never made but one real foe—himself. Opportunity. 
however lavish to those whom we call the luckier 
mortals, turns miser, and a most niggard miser at that, 
if pressed too hard. Those faults which the world can 
most easily pardon are suicidal follies which require of 
him who commits them that merciless penance ending 
in a gloomy and despairful death. Such men become 
at once plaintiff and defendant, judge and jury, in the 
trials which their own pathetic rashness will institute. 
They pronounce, too, their own sentences, with wan 
and trembling lips. And alas, they are so often the 
wrecks of gallant and gracious creatures, leaving behind 
them only memories of weakness, not of wickedness— 
of disaster, not of disgrace! 


Few sensible persons can mourn the death of that 
deplorable organization called ‘‘The Patriarchs.”’ It 
was founded on a basis of unadulterated snobbery, and 
for the largest metropolis in a republic which began by 
sturdily defying the patrician codes and usages of Eu- 
rope, it managed to accomplish a good deal of solid 
harm. In my younger days I went to many of these 
balls, and I always did so with a feeling that perhaps, 
after all, as I was only a poor ‘“‘literary feller,’’ the i 
ceased Mr. Johnson, who rather grimly guarded his 
Delmoniconian portals, might discover, there and then, 
some profane flaw in my supposably sacred ticket. On 
two separate occasions this functionary, as I distinctly 
recall, came up to me while I lounged with certain 
male uaintances on a sofa in the main hall, and in- 
quired with civil impudence, ‘“Mr. Fawcett, did I get 
your ticket?’ He no doubt meant his question merely 
as a bit of colloquial condescension—something to make 
me feel assured that I was not at all outside the pale of 
his genial and tolerant recognition. But the second 
time that he greeted me with this bland question I re- 
member that I envisaged him with a somewhat nettled 
eye, and answered: ‘‘Well, I suppose that if you hadn’t 
got my ticket I wouldn’t be here now.” 

It was indeed a most horrible thing, in those days, to 
have anything “wrong” with your ticket. I can sol- 
emnly swear by all the gods of American snobbery—by 
whatever names that august theogony is called—that I 
never dared to go with a pcan se doubt as to the 
perfect authenticity of mine. But I know of two in- 
stances where it iene otherwise, and where the 
delinquents were ang wd chidden. It is even related of 
a certain young lady that she was requested to leave the 
ballroom, one evening, because her ticket had not been 
a granted her. A lady who was the wife of one 
of the Patriarchs had scratched off the name of a person 
whom she had asked to the ball and who was prevented 
from attending it, and had put Miss Blank’s name in 
its place. This the late Ward McAllister resented as a 
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breach of discipline, not to say propriety. Considerable 
has been said about the “high standard of social cult- 
ure”’ represented by these Patriarchs’ Balls. There was 
nothing whatever represented there except “‘airs’’ and 
money. Many of our solidest and best-educated citizens 
were neither invited to join nor would they have joined 
if soinvited. There was a certain amount of talk about 
“‘birth,’’ of course, as a qualification for admittance— 
that claim of “‘birth’’ which has already made us 
laughed at by European countries, for the simple reason 
that all such aristocratic vaunt was something we 
flaunted at them as odious and obnoxious, a century 
ago. I — that future annalists of New York social 
doings will assert the Patriarchs to have been, from first 
to last, a thriving body of daintiest exclusionists. This 
will not be a true statement. About ten years ago the 
all-searching newspaper reporter discovered that there 
was such a being as Ward McAllister. He had pre- 
viously existed as a private gentleman only. Having 
dropped a most casual remark to one of his interview- 
ers, he forthwith became glaringly public. The remark 
was to this effect: ‘‘Oh, f should say that active New 
York society comprised not more than four hundred 
sell That was enough. The peculiar bomb whose 

ursting we name notoriety had been ignited. Crash!— 
the San Franciscans were shouting from their housetops 
our parochialism. Bang!—the Bostonians and Phila- 
delphians and Baltimoreans were shouting it from 
theirs. Ward McAllister became pelted with indigna- 
tions and sarcasms untold. There was not a gamin in 
the Bowery who did not soon know all about the ‘Four 
Hundred.”” Every journal in the country was peppered 
for months with that special numeral, and with McAl- 
lister’s name besides. Whether or no he enjoyed the 
calcium blaze under which he was now doomed to live, 
Icannot assert. Butitis certain that below its intensity 
he did not appear to wilt. He may or may not have 
been asked to ascend the lecturer’s platform; he was 
undoubtedly asked to write for the newspapers about 
this ‘‘Four Hundred,” with the fact of whose haughty 
and select existence he had, ina moment of colloquial 
carelessness, agitated a continent. He was also asked 
to write a book of personal memoirs. To both requests 
he assented. Meanwhile the Patriarchs’ Balls continued, 
and McAllister, filled with a sense of his new fame, 
strove to shine with historic radiance as an arbiter ele- 
gantiarum, But in gaining almost world wide promi- 
nence he lost private prestige. Still absolute master of 
the festivities which he had invented, he aimed to in- 
crease their élan while at the same time preserving 
their ‘‘tone.’”? He permitted his numberless critics and 
cavilers to influence him. He sought to make snobbery 
and wealth and so-called caste shake hands with a new 
element, legal, military, diplomatic—perhaps, in a few 
rare cases, even literary as well. He was kind to a bevy 
of millionaire strugglers, chiefly occidental. He made 
the saffron-shaded chandeliers of the Delmonico danc- 
ing-hall shine upon unfamiliar faces. He lured from 
Washington a statesman or two, a foreign embassador 
or two, and he kept a wary eye on this or that itimerans 
duke at the Brunswick—at the Windsor, on this or that 
transitory earl. But society resented his endeavors. 
For ns in New York, has a superb provincial self- 
respect. It is profoundly satisfied with its own narrow- 
ness, its own stagnation. Its members of yesterday 
fiercely antagonize its would-be members of to-morrow. 
Its members crowned with the priceless coronets of Old 
Dutch Birth (that glorious privilege of declaring that 
their great-grandfathers sipped dumpling-soup for din- 
ner in the region of Bowling Green at half-after one 
P.M., not to speak of eating corned beef and cabbage 
with three-tined forks) recoil from innovations not ac- 
companied by extreme caution and respect. Unques- 
tionably the last four or five years of the Patriarchs 
were almost woful failures. The swells did not with- 
draw their names as subscribers to them, but stayed 
away from them with a most significant persistence. 
Long before McAllister’s death their vogue had departed. 
To be seen at them had ceased to confer the faintest 
cachet. They were never an expression of anything but 
what is least noteworthy in human nature, and the 
thoroughly deserved to meet the semi-ignominious death 
that they did. 


The London ‘Saturday Review” has lately varied its 
accustomed monotony of abuse and scorn by profusely 
praising ex-Embassador Bayard. ‘‘Nobody cares for 
the poor old ‘Saturday’ now,”’ wrote a famous author to 
me from England, surely eight years ago. The repute 
of the journal, as was widely conceded, died of its own 
venom. Never commercially successful, it has changed 
hands numerous times. Now, I am told, it is more 
“slashing”? than ever, which may mean that it will 
change hands soon again. In arc ently eulogizing Mr. 
Bayard, however, it has a few rather pitying words for 
Lowell. Our capable poet and essayist, it decides, did 
not win, among the English, that honor which was his 
due. This surprises me, for I had imagined that Lowell 
was very popular with the English during his term of 
ministership. Many Americans had hard things to say 
against him. They asserted that he often treated his 
own countrymen—and not by any means only those of 
the raw and unpresentable sort—with excessive rude- 
ness. These tales have been vehemently denied, but I 
have reason to believe that some of them are quite true. 
A gentleman told me that he was present at a reception 
given in London to one of our best-known artistic ¢lubs, 
then sojourning there in a body, and that Lowell, who 
had been appointed host of the evening, treated some of 
the guests with churlish discourtesy. He was standing 
beside the late Lord Walter Campbell, a younger son of 
the Duke of Argyle, when a really renowned American 
yainter came forward to greet him. He put out a 
inger, or perhaps two, and then alraost insolently 
turned toward his ducal-born young friend, disdaining 
farther notice of the fellow-countryman who had ap- 
proached him. This is only one of the many similar 
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HIS FIRST TROUT 


ungracious episodes in which, on good authority. he is 
widely believed to have tigured. One hates to say of 
such aman as Lowell, with all his charming scholarship 
and with all his brilliant if not strongly original gifts, 


that he was not in all senses a ventleman And yet, for 
reasons other than those T have given, the deduction 
seems to be inevitable. [have in my possession a most 
pathetic epistle, sent me vears ago by a man who was 
the most distinguishe | of all Southern poets while he 
lived. and whose fame is stillso enduring that if LT should 
mention his name everybody with the least knowledge 
of American letters would at once recognize it. This 
Southern poet wrote Lowell a congratulatory letter 
after the publication of a certain work. “It might 
have melted the heart of a stone.” wrote Mr. H—— to 
me, in those vanished day H was poor and in ill 


health at the time, and he literally poured forth his 
soul to Lowell in the most generous and cordial en 
comium. Nor was he astranger to the Boston celebrity. 
for they had met in former year Lowell unquestion 
ably knew that silence, in such a case, would be insult. 
Yet he dealt the insult: by preserving complete silence, 
Again, in ISTS,a young poet who had contributed many 
Ivrics to the “Atlantic Monthly,’ was told by its editor 
that Lowell had markedly admired one of them. The 


author, himseif greatly admiring Lowell's ‘‘Under the 
Willows,” wrote him a note of sincere personal thanks 
for his kindly praise. Once more, silence, where a line 


of acknowledgment (such as Long stallions and Holmes 
would not have hesitated to give) might have saved 
severe mortification. Yes, beyond doubt) there ran 
through Lowell's nature a dark, repulsive streak. I 
have heard him loudly denounced as the most auto 
eratic and icy of snob | prefer not to indorse this 
— of denunciation; and yet I fear that for much 


it there was a good deal of solid fundamental incen 
tive. Tennyson has repeatedly been called a boor im 
private life. But toa great genius we willfully pardon 
many sins of discourtesy I say ‘‘willfully.” since the 
mental power of the individual is rather an aggravation 
of such fault than an excuse for it. But between 
Lowell and Tennyson there was a vast gulf. The latter 
is almost a literature in himself, while the former was 
merely a man of very salient accomplishments, often 
dazzling, if vou please, but never essentially great. 


Once more my friend, the Merry Minnesinger, 
touche is lyre, and in this jovial vet somewhat satiric 


strain. which he entitles A Chorus of Monopolists and 
Plutocrat 
We're decidedly superior to many who've preceded us; 
Of all immoral moods respectability has weeded us. 
Our homes are often palaces, our ways of life luxurious, 
And nothing in our conduct is plebelan or penurious. 
We spend our dollars lavishly. like elegant metropolists, 
And scorn the accusation that we're tyrannous mo- 
nopolist > 
Though 1 int as the potentates of mines and trusts 
and factories, 


We make of honest dealings our perpetual phylacteries. 

The moment one appreciates how lofty our position is, 

He sees the healthy stimulus that honest c ompetition ts. 

Since industry and brains have laid the basis of our 
capital, 

We surely cannot venerate the Vandals who would sap 
it all. 

A sorry blunder Labor makes when every right she 
relegates 

To truculent trade-unions and their wily walking-dele- 


gates. 

We recognize her rights in full—to serve us conscien- 
tious! 

And disregard the balderdash fanatics prate preten- 
tiously. 


Suppose because, among ourselves, a few are multi- 
millionaires, 

We hatched a plot to boycott ail the undeveloped biil- 
ionaires! 

We're no such fools, nor should be they, in their revoits 
nonsensical, 

With avarice inflamed and fed by shrieks of cranks fo- 
rensical! 





They might as well refuse to grant that we their lawful 
masters are 

As we ourselves church might doubt who our ap- 
pointed pastors are. 

Religion’s holiest guidance is the grace of true humility : 

Would they were shown, by her sweet sway. their blus- 
tering imbecility! 

We sometimes marvel if the claims of these inferior 
Classes mean 

Much more by all such pompous talk than by their ear- 
flaps asses mean. 

Should they and we change places, then, conceding they 
shali have anew 

Our boxes at the opera and our houses on Fifth Avenue? 

\ pretty figure he would cut if any of them bore in hand, 

At Newport or on Central Park, the ribbons of a four- 
in-hand! 

What spectacles their wives would make. what fine 
superb epiphanies, 

If decked with all the gems of price we've purchased 
out of Tiffany's! 

What smiles of secret ridicule our scrutiny would stir 
below, 

To see their daughters don like ours Parisian flounce 
and furbelow! 

Renown and wealth (however fierce the terms you flout 
and flav them in) 

\re games, like tennis or baseball. and life’s the place 
to play them in! 

Defeat must feed on lam-and-egygs, with coffee that’s 
half chiekory ; 

Success can sup on terrapin, and dances with Terpsi- 
chore! 


The recent death of the Rey. Dr. Mallory, elder 
brother of Mr. (or the Reverend?) Marshall Mallory, 
brings picturesque memories to mind, In_ 1880 these 
two brothers Opene 1 the Madison Square Theater, which 
had been built on the ruins of Daly’s Fifth Avenue 
Theater, and which still retained the unimpaired marble 
facade of that earlier establishment. Never before has 
so queer a combination existed; people looked at one, 
another and murmured of how irreconcilable were the 
pulpit and the footlights. Distinctly the Messrs. Mallory 
caused it to be asserted that their venture was one of a 
reformatory kind. This gave rise toan amusement among 
Thespians and dramatic writers which resembled the rid- 
iculing laughter consequent, at a later date. upon Mrs. 
Potter's alleged statement that she intended to elevate 
the American stage. The Mallorys’ small playhouse 
(whose dusky and gothie interior I have always thought 
extremely beautiful) was soon nicknamed ‘‘the church.” 
The late Steele Mackaye was engaged to be its manager 
at a reported salary of ten thousand dollars a year. 
Those who thought at all on the subject considered that 
his services would be enlisted in a mere ‘ goody -goody”’ 
enterprise which the big public would roundly disdain. 
But here a mighty mistake had been made. Mackaye’s 
play, as we all know, ran hundreds of nights, caused the 
little theater to be talked about almost as much as the 
Kitfel Tower, and completely reversed every prophetic 
opinion that had been passed upon it. Poor, dear. am- 
bitious Steele Mackaye! He lost his head over his un- 
‘ xpected success, and between himself and the Mallorys 
there grew a prodigious row, and a lawsuit, and all 
that. The clerical proprietors afterward brought out 
four or five plays, nearly all of which they contrived to 
convince us were enormously profitable, and everybody 
looked upon the Madison Square Theater as the most 
marvelous ‘‘money-getter.”” Six months would mean 
a moderate run for anything their house exploited. 
They had their double dumb- waiter stage, and their ice- 
house all summer below the orchestra, and their repute 
for possessing a box-oftice of magical receptivity. Then. 
at last. on a sudden, we were all startled by the intelli- 
gence that they had not been piling up half as many 
shekels as we had imagined, and that Mr. A. M. Palmer, 
the veteran manager, was to take charge of their some- 
what precarious exchequer. And now Mr. Hoyt, with 
his funny farces, has acquired complete control of the 
premises, and every shadow of the Mallorys’ highly 
moral and domestic impulse has vanished like an un- 
substantial dream. I think there is no doubt that the 
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blending of Drama and Ethics. of Scenery and Sermon- 
izing, of Lime-Lights and Loving-Kindness, of His- 
trionics and Homilectics, did not, after all, prove im- 
portant. And meanwhile Steele Mackaye, who always 
tlew his kite higher than was prudent, has disappeared 
\.ith it into the empyrean of obscurity, and ‘Hazel 
Kirke,’’ never in the least really notable, has perhaps 
been shelved for all future time, and the elder of the 
phenomenal religio-theatric Mallory brothers has per- 
ished—and so runs the world away. 


Of those ‘‘Madison Square”’ plays, despite their popu- 
larity and the praise poured upon them, not one will 
survive as literature. And then comes the question: 
Are any modern English-written plays going to survive 
as literature? Willany of Mr. Bronson Howard’s, excel- 
lently practical work as they often are? Will even any 
of Mr. Pinero’s, delightful and meritorious as they con- 
stantly strike us’ Is not the drama of this age—of this 
century—divorced from literature? Recently I was 
reading a book of Tom Taylor's plays, and dull enough 
as reading they seemed. Boucicault’s would doubtless 
seem the same. We retain the dramatic form, nowa- 
days, but that is all. We will not tolerate blank verse. 
no matter how strong and good. Our audiences boldly 
yawn at what they call “long speeches."’ One of the 
most brilliant sustained modern poems that I know is 
dramatic in form—Mr. Swinburne’s ‘‘Chastelard’’—and 
yet if performed it would surely fail. Shelley's ‘‘Cenci”’ 
could not profitably hold the stage three nights. The 
late Mr. A. R. Cazauran (a keen critic and a man whom 
laziness alone prevented from the making of many 
effective plays) used to assert that all which our theater- 
goers really wanted at present was pantomime. He 
aftirmed that a drama whose “‘story’’ could not be thus 
expressed was nowadays commercially worthless. This 
undoubtedly savors of extravagance, and yet it is more 
than half true. Still, the actual drama stays imperish- 
able. I question if the greatest specimens of it are not 
those which no manager would produce. Imagination 
makes a magnificent playhouse; our study-walls melt 
away, as we read, into palaces or forests, into seashores 
or battlefields. The curious thinness and pettiness of 
most modern acting are replaced by sincerities and am- 
plitudes of rendition, none the less august and earnest, 
perhaps, because visionary. Yes, there are ‘‘closet 
dramas,”’ as we call them, in which ‘‘not a cent” exists, 
yet which will survive, in their own serene literary 
way. hundreds of ‘‘money-makers.”’ The theatrical is 
1 deadly foe of literature; the dramatic is its friend. | 
should say of such men as Mr. Pinero and Mr. Sydney 
Grundy and our own Mr. Bronson Howard, that they 
probably have moments when the mere deftness, dex- 
terity and high-class carpenter-work now required of 
them must cause them bitter heart-burnings. What 
Dumas fils did, and Augier, and also what much of 
Sardou reveals, they cannot safely accomplish. In Eng- 
land, in America, we will not have genuine literature 
put on the stage. Neither you nor I noranybody else 
will have it. We go to the theater feverishly, demand- 
ing farce instead of comedy. melodrama instead of 
natural artistic truth, emotional hysteria instead of high 
and noble tragedy. We are forever caviling at the very 
thing which we encourage with our presences and our 
purses. It is absurd to blame managers; they would 
break their necks to give us of the finest if we would 
only accept it when proffered. We refuse everything 
except ‘‘action,”’ “‘action’’; and the subtle delineation 
of characters, their contrasts and juxtapositions, their 
opportunities of exploitation through vivid and power- 
ful and graceful dialogue, we ignore even while we pre- 
tend to respect. If any one disbelieves this assertion 
and yet has seen that masierpiece, ‘‘Le Demi Monde.” 
played at the Comédie Francaise in Paris, let him hon- 
estly ask himself how many paying nights it would 
secure in New York or London, no matter how skillful 
a translator dealt with it. And this ‘‘action,’* which 
we are forever craving, is of a sort, only too often, 
which we would denounce as the merest vulgar tedium 
if we found it between the book-covers of even our 
second-rate novels. 
e+ 
LIKE all other classes that have been obliged to work 
themselves up from low estate, the American colored 
people have a tendency to divide into cliques which 
distrust and hate one another. In the city of Washing- 
ton, where the colored element is large and where mem- 
bers of it have more government positions than any- 
where else in the Union, there is at present a persistent 
effort by the blacks to displace mulattoes and Afro- 
Americans of still lighter color from places in the 
schools and other public buildings. The complaint is 
that while the lighter-colored people are largely in the 
minority they have far the larger proportion of well- 
paid positions. The natural reply is that as a rule the 
mulattoes, quadroons, etc., are better educated, quicker 
of perception and more adaptive than their darker- 
skinned brethren, but the explanation is not satisfac- 
tory; the blacks, like any other Americans who have 
pone into practical politics, insist that the spoils should 
be divided among classes and sub-classes according to 
the proportion of voters in each. Behind all this there 
is much social feeling and prejudice; many of the per- 
sons of mixed blood know who their white ancestors 
were and are proud of them and pose somewhat as 


‘ aristocrats among the people with whom American 


custom has classed them. The full blacks resent this 
bitterly and speak contemptuously of what they call the 
“upstarts.”’ his sort of thing is not new among the 
colored people on this side of the ocean; the feeling 
underlying it has been at the bottom of half the revolu- 
tions of the island of Hayti. Still, as it exists, colored 
people of ali hues should be able to understand the class 
feeling of the whites and the ‘‘color line’’ it has drawn. 
7e7fe 

Friend—‘‘How are you getting on!”’ 

Seedy Author—‘*‘Good. I've got the matter in hand 
for a splendid comedy. besides.”’ 

“You are fortunate.” 

‘Yes; all I need now is the material for a new pair 
of trousers.’ 





A MOTHER said to her naughty little son: ‘“‘Don’t you 
know that nobody ever lov es bad little boys?”’ 
“Cept their mammas,” came the answer, quick as 
a flash. 
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THE LATEST FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 


Mr. Riiodes has had a great reception in Cape Town, 
and he made a characteristic and powerful speech to his 
admirers. He told them that he had come back to work 
for ‘‘the betterment of the country,”’ and this was only 
to be achieved by the party of progress, by that party 
which advanced “‘eqnal rights for every white man, 
free intercourse and trade between every part of South 
Africa, and competition among the whites on the basis 
that the best man may coine to the front, no matter of 
what race.”’ It isa taking programme; but will he be 
able to carry it out? Evidently he intends to try—and 
without Mr. Hofmeyr’s help; for he ended his speech 
by hoping that ‘my enemies will come out and fight 
me in the open and not behind bushes,’’ which was 
clearly # hit at Mr. Hofmeyr and the Afrikander Bond. 

Since the days of 1879-1880 it has been the lot of 
Englishmen residing in South Africa to hear constantly 
allusions to the fact that England has been whipped by 
the Boers. The Boers never allow them to forget the 
victories gained by them over the English-speaking 
race. The Boers make use of such expressions as that 
“Ten thousand men sent against them would serve for 
a mild breakfast, while twenty thousand would make a 
decent lunch and leave them hungry for dinner.” 

This is the usual humorous way in which they com- 
ment upon the possibility of England venturing again 
to send out an expedition against them. The Boers can 
place twenty-five thousand well-equipped, serviceable 
men in the field, organized as only the Boers can or- 
ganize for guerrilla warfare Add to this a possible 
extra five thousand to ten thousand likely to flock from 
outside at the first outbreak of war, the prospects of 
permanent peace in South Africa are not reassuring. 


MALOUNA PASS—SOME EXPLANATION, 

Waterloo was won by the Duke of Wellington's 
spirited address to the Irish in arms on that fateful day 

‘{Up, boys, and at ’em.’’ The Malouna Pass was car- 
ried by Turkish soldiers, who for thirty-six hours had 
fought without food, drink or sleep, urged to heroic 
action by their divisional commander, Junes Effendi, 
who shouted above the din of battle, ‘‘Those who 
love Allah will advance against the infidel.’’ With 
irresistible enthusiasm the Turkish soldiers charged for- 
ward, electrified by his words, and carried the Malouna 
Pass at the point of the bayonet. 

This important position is situated on the road from 
Elassona, in Turkey, to Larissa in Greece. The battle 
raged fiercely all Saturday night and all Sunday, over 
twenty thousand men being engaged, and the greatest 
courage and determination displayed on both sides. 

The Turkish dead included Hatiz Pasha, the brigadier 
who had had experience of war in the Crimea and in the 
war of 1877, and was eighty years of age. While he 
was advancing at the head of his men, his orderly 
begged him to dismount. Hafiz replied, ‘‘In the war 
with Russia I never dismounted; why should I do so 
now?’ Shortly afterward he received a bullet in his 
left arm; still he refused to withdraw out of the range 
of tire, and even when wounded a second time, in the 
right hand, he insisted upon remaining in command, 
The fatal wound was inflicted by a bullet which entered 
his mouth and severed the spinal cord, causing instant 
death. 

This was before the final assault by the Turks. The 
blockhouses in the’ Malouna were taken and retaken 
four or five times. The Greeks were superior in num- 
bers, but had comparatively little artillery. The Turk- 
ish soldiers declare that the Greeks were drunk. They 
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could be seen having liquor served out to them at fre- 
quent intervals. 

The war strength of the Greeks, including officers 
and noncombatants all told, is but 66,250, and 180 guns. 
The peace strength is given as 23,435. 

The men who held back the attack of the Turks on 
the Malouna Pass, and left its northern slopes strewn 
with their dead, are said to have been the Evzoni. 
These Greek regiments, who wear the Albanian dress, 
which is generally regarded as the Greek national cos- 
tume, correspond to the Scottish Highlanders. Their 
uniform is most ee. They wear a red felt cap 
with a long tassel, a white felt vest and jacket, covered 
with dark embroidery, and enlivened with red facings, 
and a white shirt that hangs loose through the swingin 
sleeves attached to the vest. Their white kilt is pulled 
in at the waist; on their legs they have white woolen 
tights, and their red shoes are turned up at the toes and 
end in scarlet tassels. Nothing can excel in brilliancy 
the appearance of a regiment of these Evzoni, in the 
bright Greek sunshine; it must be seen to be realized. 
The men themselves are the pick of the Greek troops. 
They are, many of them, the descendants of those 
Klephts who were never subdued beneath the Turkish 
yoke, and who formed the backbone of the insurgent 
forces in the Greek revolution. Like their ancestors, 
they are unsurpassed in guerrilla warfare, and the suc- 
cesses of the Greeks in this direction are only what 
might have been expected. No country could wish for 
a finer set of troops to guard its mountain passes against 
the inroads of marauding bands, or to suppress brigand- 
age and keep order throughout a rugged and inaccessible 
district. 

Want of discipline is the curse of the Greek army ; 
the Greek soldier has no notion of obeying his superior 
officer; even the word of command is often disputed 
and commented on in the ranks. There is no recog- 
nized class in Greece from whom enough officers can 
be drawn. Some rise from *the ranks, and no Greek 
can ever regard his companion as superior to himself. 
There is practically no middle class in Greece. In the 
country all are equal, except the village magnates, who 
would not think of entering the army, and, if they did, 
could not retain their purely local prestige. In Athens 
there are, indeed, plenty of rich and distinguished fami- 
lies; and from some of them the best officers of Greece 
have come. But sad to relate, they spend their time 
lounging on the boulevards and in cafes. They are not 
in touch with their men, often despise them, and in 
return the soldiers have no respect for their officers. 


THE ACADEMIE FRANCAISE. 

A Royalist epidemic has broken out among the mem- 
bers of the Academie Francaise. It will take the form 
of admitting ten crowned heads to the seats of the Im- 
mortals. Among the august persons nominated are 
Pope Leo XIII, the Prince of Wales, the Emperors of 
Russia and Austria, and perhaps the Kaiser. the Kings 
of Italy, Sweden, Denmark, and the Khedive of Egypt. 


THE SHAH OF PERSIA AT HOME. 

An interesting description of the present Shah of 
Persia, Muzafer-ed-Din-Shah, is given in the ‘English 
Illustrated Magazine,”’ by Mr. J. H. Fraser, at present 
on a cycling tour round the world. 

The Shah is an exceedingly nervous man, who spends 
much of his time on the hills shooting, or in his garden 
setting or resetting plants, or taking photographs, for 
which he has a positive maina. He is an excellent 
photographer, and likes, above all things, to have his 
own “reflection”? taken in every conceivable attitude. 
Of dress when out-of-doors he usually wears a pea-jacket 
and a pair of Scotch tweed trousers, while indoors he is 
slovenly, and walks up and down the room with his 
slippers flip-flapping, when receiving his Ministers at 
eight o'clock every morning. The Shah rises early, 
performs his devotions, has a piece of thin, pasty, Per- 
sian bread, and a glass of sweetened tea. 

When the reception of Ministers is over the Shah 
dictates dozens of letters, hears dispatches read, consults 
authorities, attends minutely to every detail of busi- 
ness. This continues for six hours at a stretch. Then 
he has breakfast—Dejeuner a la fourchette, as the French 
call it—which is the same as our luncheon. All the 
food is carefully prepared, and a prince of the royal 
blood is responsible that no tricks are played. Every 
dish as it is sent from the kitchen is sealed and the seals 
are broken in the Shah’s presence. The Shah, accord- 
ing to etiquette, eats alone. Formerly he squatted and 
ate from a big tray placed on the floor. But since com- 
ing to Teheran he has been persuaded to sit upon a mat- 
tress and eat from a table about a foot high. At first a 
chintz cloth was on the table; but he was told it would 
be much nicer if he had a white cloth, so a white cloth 
is now used. Between fifty and sixty dishes are served, 
but his Majesty only touches two or three. First he 
will eat greased rice, followed, possibly, by a chicken, 
or some grilled morsels of mutton, laid between two 
slices of thin bread; and then, as dessert, maybe a 
citron in syrup—quite the ordinary Persian fare. 
Knives and forks are things unknown at Court, and the 
king eats everything with his fingers—greased rice, 
mutton, and fruit. His favorite delicacy is marrow. 
During breakfast extracts from European papers, chiefly 
French, are read to the Shah. He takes a keen interest 
in European politics, and frequently in conversation 
about his own government he will ask, ‘“Now what 
would the Queen of England do in such a case?”’ 

Following breakfast the Shah probably has an hour's 
sleep, and then, after some glasses of tea, he will amuse 
himself with working a little telegraph instrument. 

laying backgammon with his Ministers—who are care- 
Ful not to win—after which he adjourns to the gardens. 

The Peacock throne in the palace at Teheran is valued 
at a sum between ten and fifteen million dollars; the 
globe of the world, made by order of the late Shah, is 
composed of seventy-five pounds of pure gold and fifty- 
one thousand precious stones. The sea is made of em- 
eralds, Persia of turquoises, India of amethysts, Africa 
of rubies, and England and France of diamonds. 

The Shah is a Mohammedan, but has no sympathy 
with the Sultan of Turkey. Unlike his father, who 
drank a couple of bottles of port wine every night, he 
never touches wine, and is said to be unpopular with his 
subjects because he does not treat them with the severity 
to which they have been accustomed. 
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‘““ The Pledge of Many a Loved and 
Loving Dame.” 


THE LOVERS OF THE WORLD. 


In Three Volumes. Printed on Fine Paper from New 
Electrotype Plates, and bound in substantial style in 
the best English Cloth, with Gilt Back Stamp. 


Price $3.00; payable, $1.00 on delivery of the 
three volumes, balance at rate of 50 cents 
per month. 


This is a chronicle of the sensational dramas, en- 
chanting romances, tragical histories, pathetic trials, 
fierce passions and pure hearts of all those who have 
lived and loved, from the earliest times to the present 
day, with faithful descriptions of the virtues and 
charms which inspired them and the joys and disas- 
ters which they caused. The work is superbly and 
profusely illustrated. It is edited by Edgar Saltus, 
author of ‘‘When Dreams Come True,” etc., etc. It is 
in three charming octavo volumes, containing numer- 
ous Page Illustrations, printed from New Plates on 
Extra Super-calendered Paper, bound in Exquisite Style 
with original Side and Back stamps, and constituting 
the most attractive set of table-books we have ever 
yublished as premiums. The first volume portrays the 
Loven and Lovers of Mythical Days. In the second 
volume there are two divisions, one of which is devoted 
to the heroes and heroines of Chivalry and Romance, 
and the other to those of History. Beginning with the 
story of that sweet young girl who, when her lover 
Leander was drowned, drowned herself at his side, it 
passes on to the famous tale of Guinevere and Launcelot, 
and thence through the Arthurian cycle upward to 
Heloise, and on through all the tears of Italy, through 
all the splendid treacheries of France, until the third 
volume is reached, in which are described the Loves and 
Lovers of Modern Times. 


Dearer to him than his own Soul. 
—Lovers, p. 141, Vol. Two, 


(Specimen page of illustrations of ‘* The Lovers of the World.’’) 


These fine volumes, ‘“The Lovers of the World,”’ cover 
the ground in so far as history, poetry, romance and 
legend have combined to give the subject completeness. 
Shakespeare and the Sacred Text, Homer and Modern 
History, Medieval Minnesingers and Wagner the Im- 
mortal—classic and imperishable memorials, all, of the 
unchangeable essence of human strengths and natural 
limitations—are contributors to the matchless sympo- 
sium and reciprocal strivings of the human heart, of 
which these volumes give authentic record. The fact 
that such a work as this is now made one of the Regular 
Premiums of a CoLLIER’S WEEKLY regular annual sub- 
scription of $6.50 is due to the fact that ‘*‘Lovers of the 
World”’ is not a specialty among books, but is of such 
general interest to humanity at large that subscribers 
cannot possibly consider the subject foreign to their 
tastes and personal sympathies. The usual terms, $1.00 
down and 50 cents a month, will apply in this case also. 
COLLIER’s WEEKLY and ‘Lovers of the World,” $5.00— 
payable $1.00 when volumes are delivered and 50 cents 
a month for eight months afterward. The same, with 
Fortnightly Library, $6.5C—payable $1.00 down and 50 
cents a month for the next eleven months. All novels 
of the Library are copyrighted, cannot be obtained in 
any other Library, and are by the greatest living authors. 
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EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue General Arbitration Treaty _be- 
tween the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, signed last January by Secretary 
Olney and Sir Julian Pauncefote, failed 
of ratification May 5 in the Senate, only 
forty-three votes being cast in its favor, 
while twenty-six Senators, four more 
than the necessary one-third, went on 
record against sanctioning the long-de- 
layed and much-amended convention. 


SILVER AND GOLD. 


It has been decided by the Denver 
Chamber of Commerce, the Real Estate 
Exchange and the Mining Exchange to 
have an International Gold Mining Con- 
vention July 7,8 and 9 next. Governor 
Adams will be temporary president, the 


Governors and Lieutenant-Governors of. 


several States and Territories taking part 
in the convention as vice-presidents. The 
basis of representation will be thirty 
delegates-at-large from each State and 
Territory, to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of each; five from each county, to 
be appointed by county commissioners ; 
tive from each city and one additional for 
each one thousand population or fraction 
thereof, to be named by the Mayor; five 
from each mining bureau, miners’ union, 
mining exchange, board of trade, cham- 
ber of commerce, and other commercial 
labor and trade organizations. 


FAIR PLAY. 


The Court of Appeals of New York has 
given a most decided blow to the business 
of loaning money at usurious rates of in- 
terest to people who are in need. It has 
denied an appeal from an affirmed judg- 
ment rendered by the lower courts in 
favor of Mary Braine, declaring a note 
which she gave to Julie Rosswog, and a 
chattel mortgage to secure it, usurious 
and void, and directing their cancellation 
and surrender, 

Although the business was carried on 
in the name of the defendant, the Court 
holds, sustaining Justice Barrett, that she 
and her father were clearly acting in con- 
cert to evade the usury law. Applicants 
for loans were made to sign two papers, 
each person acknowledging that she had 
constituted Rosswog, the father, her 
agent to procure the loan; that she had 
agreed to pay him fifty dollars for his 
services, and that he had no interest 
whatever in the money to be procured by 
him. The plaintiff asserted that she 
never knew she had signed any papers 
except the note and mortgage. She went 
to these —_ through seeing an adver- 
tisement offering to loan money. The 
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Court says that the documents to which 
Rosswog secured the plaintiff's signature 
cannot avail as against the real facts of 
the case, and that they really strengthen 
' the plaintiff’s case. ‘They are not such 
documents as any innocent broker, deal- 
ing honestly, would present to a bor- 
rower. They are elaborate and specious, 
carefully drafted and evidently printed 
for general use, with securing forms. 
The object was clearly to cover up the 
real transaction and to estop the victim 
from subsequently asserting the usury. 
But the law here ,admits of no — 
upon the truth. That must prevail as 
against all such devices to cover up usury. 
These documents color the evidence of 
the defendant and her father, and they 
lend additional force and meaning to all 
the facts disclosed. Parties cannot escape 
under such circumstances as these simply 
by keeping the hand that writes the 
check in the background.” 


THE PARIS DISASTER. 


At 4 P.M., Thursday May 4, Paris had a 
visitation unparalleled in the history of 
the city, and perhaps of the world. 
annual fair in behalf of charity was 
opened by the elite of fashionable Paris 
and by the large majority of the nobles 
and Christian people of the city and of 
France. The old building once used in 
the Paris exhibition of 1889, to show Me- 
dieval Paris. was used on this occasion as 
the site for the Bazaar de la Charite. In 
less than half an hour after the opening 
of the bazaar a fire broke out in the old 
structure, and before 5 P.M. the most 
appalling and most pitiable disaster of 
the century was finished and chronicled. 

Ninety-four bodies were identified up 
to May 6. Nearly all were those of ladies 
who belonged to the highest rank of 
Parisian society. Some estimates place 
the number of dead at one Santived and 
forty-three, others at a still higher figure. 

Only one American is placed among the 
list of the victims—Mrs. Theodore Porges, 
née Miss Weisweiler, and lately a resident 
of Vienna. Her daughter was fortunate 
enough to escape the fate of her mother. 

Miss Hogan, a niece of Mayor f trong of 
New York, had a narrow escape. She 
accompanied the _ ill-fated Duchesse 
d’Alencon to the bazaar, but was saved 
from death by being pulled out of the 
building by her hair. 

In an interview with the special corre- 
spondent of the New York ‘‘Herald”’ in 
Paris Miss Hogan gives one of the clearest 
narratives of the fire that has reached 
this country. 

Another American, Mrs. F. B. Gilmour 
of New York, had a narrow escape. She 
had consented to act as a saleswoman at 
one of the stalls, and was fortunate 
enough at the first cry of fire to effect her 
escape through a window in the rear of 
the building. 

Many children are supposed to have 
perished. Mgr. Clari, the Nuncio, who 
was present on Tuesday afternoon to bless 
the bazaar, says: ‘“‘Around me was a 
group of blind children. Several of these 
must have perished. My heart is bleed- 
ing to think of all those poor creatures.” 


IRVING AS NAPOLEON. 


Speaking of Henry Irving as Napoleon 
in ‘‘Sans-Gene,” at the London Lyceum, 
the “Graphic” has this to say: ‘The 
gut scene of the play is that in the 

mperor’s private room in the palace of 
Compiégne. It was past ten o’clock ere 
this important point was reached; and 
still the question how Sir Henry Irving 
would contrive to look like Napoleon was 
still unsolved. The result was manifestly 
a surprise. Sir Henry Irving had, by 
some recondite arts of the dressing-room, 
succeeded in.great degree in concealing 
his excessive tallness. The face, too, was 
cleverly made up, and as he sat at the 
study table in the familiar green and 
white uniform, with gold epaulets, the 

rtrait was really strikingly truthful. 

here was a grim sort of humor in his 
angry outbursts provoked by the alterca- 
tions of his beautiful sisters, Caroline. 
Queen of Naples, and Elisa, Princess of 
Piombo—characters admirably played by 
Miss Gertrude Kingston and Mise Julia 
Arthur respectively; but the most de- 
lightful episode in the my: is the subse- 
quent interview with the Duchess, who, 
coming to be scolded for her escapades, 
contrives, by her bluntness, her military 
and personal reminiscences, and her 
native charm, to win the Emperor him- 
self. In the clever little incident of the 
unpaid washing bill of Lieutenant Napo- 
leon Bonaparte the actor seemed hardly 
to give prominence enough to the Em- 
peror’s more genial side.’ 

AIRSHIP A FACT. 

At the Tennessee Centennial Exposi- 
tion, May 6, Professor Arthur Barnard, 
os ee instructor of the Young Men’s 

ristian Association of Nashville, began 
a journey in an airship constructed by 
himself. The officials of the exposition 
i= the le in attendance witnessed 

the he ship moved off in perfect 
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order and passed out of sight in a few 
minutes. Professor Barnard promised to 
sail against the wind when rising into the 
air, and he did so. The airship will be 
continued in use at the exposition. Pro- 
fessor Barnard said he would land at the 
starting-point the same night—which he 
did. The airship is forty-six feet long 
and twenty feet in diameter. 

Mr. Barnard says that he has perfected 
a machine which will fly under ordinary 
conditions. He said it was not perfect, 
nor could it be perfectly controlled, but 
he believed that he could perfect it so 
that its course could be controlled. After 
disappearing from view May 6°the ship 
circled around, the navigator hoping to 
meet with a favorable current. At last 
the ship began to sail to the west, and Mr. 
Barnard says when as far as Watkins, a 
village fifteen miles west of the city, it 
turned, and when: four miles from Nash- 
ville the gas in the balloon attachment 
began to give out. He then sought a safe 
place to descend and came down easily. 

While aloft a sudden gust broke one of 
the spans of-the ship. No other damage 
was jn The time he was aloft was one 
and one-half hours. He was returning 
along the line of the outward flight when 
he was forced to land. 





FOR ANNEXATION OF HAWAII. 

Representative King, of Utah, May 6 
introduced in the House a resolution for 
the annexation of Hawaii. The resolu- 
tion declares that citizens of the United 
States, some of whom live in the islands, 
have extensive financial interests there; 
that many of the citizens were formerly 
citizens of the United States, and by the 
ties of affinity and contiguity are indis- 
solubly bound to this government: that 
the rights and liberties of the Hawaiian 
people are guaranteed by their constitu- 
tion, but that the perpetuity of the Re- 
public is not assured by reason of efforts 
to secure European control or Asiatic 
domination. The resolution declares that 
the territory may be received into the 
Union whenever the government of 
Hawaii shall cede it to the United States, 
the President of the United States to re- 
ceive it by proclamation and Congress to | 
make laws for its government. It is pro- | 
vided that the laws for the exclusion of 
Chinese shall apply to the islands, and no 
Chinese there shall be permitted to enter | 
the United States. The appointment of a | 
commission of three by the President to | 
act with a like commission from the Ha- 
waiian Government is provided for. 





THE QUEEN’S DRESSES. 

Some interesting illustrations of the 
dresses worn by Queen Victoria — 
the earlier years of her reign are presente 
on another page. 

No. 1.—This picture shows the Queen in 
the robe she wore at her coronation. It 
was of crimson velvet lined with ermine, 
and bordered with gold lace, while the 
sleeves were adorned with a quantity of 
Honiton lace. 

No. 2.—This print of the Queen shows 
the dress she wore at a grand review of 
the troops in the Home Park, held in 
September, 1837. 

No. 3.—This engraving, done in 1838, 





shows the Queen wearing a silk gown 


with a black satin apron, embroidered. 
There is also a rich fichu of lace. It will 
be noticed that the Queen in those days 
(1838) wore her hair parted in the center 
and brought over the ears. 

No. 4.—This is a hitherto unpublished 
water-color, and shows the Queen review- 
ing troops in Hyde Park. The dress was 
of scarlet, trimmed with gold braid—her 
horse being gayly caparisoned with gold 
trappings. 

No. 5.—This lithograph shows the Queen 
on horseback when she was at Brighton 
in 1840. 

No. 6.—This is a colored portrait of the 
Queen, in which she appears wearing a 
fancy dress embroidered with flowers. 

No. 7.—This is a steel engraving, a por- 
trait of the Queen in her wedding dress. 
The robe was composed of rich white 
satin, trimmed with orange blossom, and 
in her hair she wore the same beautiful 
flowers. Over these was thrown a mag- 
nificent veil of Honiton lace. 

No. 8.—This interesting print shows the 
Queen and the Prince Consort with their 
two eldest children, the Empress Fred- 
erick and the Prince of Wales. 

No. 9.—This is another domestic pict- 
ure. The Queen appears in this illustra- 
tion with the baby prince on her knee. 

No. 10.—This is a copy of a very fine 
engraving of the Queen in her State robes. 
The skirt is of white embroidered satin, 
bordered with ermine. The cloak is of 
red velvet trimmed with gold and lined 
with ermine, with which the bodice and 
sleeves are also trimmed. 

No. 11.—This is a spirited drawing of 
the Queen as she appeared at a review 
held in 1840. A large felt hat, feathers, 
and a veil were worn with the habit. 

No. 12.—This rather quaint illustration 
exhibits the Queen in the old-fashioned 
coal-scuttle bonnet. 


DISASTROUS BLAZES. 


An epidemic of fire by night swept over 
New York May 6. No less than twelve 
blazes at widely divergent points kept 
not only the Police and Fire Departments 
busy but the hospital corps as well. The 
most serious fire was in the cold-storage 
warehouse in Chambers Street. There 
one fireman was killed and fifty-two were 
overcome by smoke, cold and the fumes 
of ammonia. The Hudson Street Hospital 
force summoned aid from Bellevue and 
other institutions. In an Essex Street 
tenement fire a man was burned to death. 
The police think he was a firebug. A 
woman and two children were slightiy 
burned in a blaze in Fifty-third Street. 
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